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Lest we forget 


Epitor: In the September Reader’s Digest 
there is a condensation of a dispatch from 
the late Ernie Pyle that tells the story 
of the almost miraculous return of a battle- 
scarred bomber during the African cam- 
paign. The account is moving and im- 
pressive. Yet, when I read the last few 
words, I could not help but feel disturbed. 
The crew could only express gratitude to 
a “good airplane.” 

This must be the secularism you so often 
describe. My thanks, therefore, for helping 
me to see. 

AntHony F. AVALLONE 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Newspaper salaries 


Epitor: From the standpoint of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, I have this fault to 
find with the article “Why the press lost 
face” (Am. 7/2/49), by Edward Fischer. 
In his reference to weekly minimums on 
the Los Angeles Daily News, the N. Y. 
Times, the Milwaukee Sentinel and the 
Chicago Sun-Times, Mr. Fischer quotes 
first-year minimums, or starting rates, in 
each instance, but he leaves the definite 
impression that these salaries apply to 
experienced newsmen. 

The facts are simply as follows: Re- 
porters in their first year (no experience) 
on the Los Angeles Daily News receive a 
weekly minimum salary of $53. This sal- 
ary is increased by the terms of the con- 
tract in regular yearly step-ups until in 
the sixth year of experience a reporter is 
guaranteed a minimum salary of $100 per 
week. On the New York Times the re- 
porter’s starting minimum is $50 a week. 
A regular salary progression is followed 
so that in the seventh year he is guaranteed 
a minimum weekly salary of $110. On the 
Milwaukee Sentinel the starting rate is 
$45 a week. The minimum after five years 
is $88. Chicago Sun-Times reporters re- 
ceive a beginning minimum salary of $45 
per week. After five years their minimum 
salary is $100 per week. 

It should be stressed that, in all in- 
stances noted above, these are minimum 
salaries and do not reflect actual going 
rates being paid. Minimum salary sched- 
ules are based on comparable experience, 
and are not limited merely to service on 
any one paper. 

The Guild has made tremendous prog- 
ress since it was organized in 1933, and 
has improved the working conditions and 
salaries of newsmen and women, organized 
and unorganized, beyond anything dreamed 
of in those days. We intend to continue 
this progress until all persons working in 
the newspaper industry have achieved that 


economic security they so richly deserve for 
their important contributions to the wel- 
fare, security and freedom of all our 
citizens. 
Rate B. Novak 
Secretary-T reasurer 
American Newspaper Guild. 
New York, N. Y. 


Teaching the encyclicals 


Epitor: Congratulations on your Educa- 
tion Number (Am. 9/10). Father Down- 
ing’s research among Catholic universities 
regarding the use of encyclicals in elemen- 
tary economics courses should stimulate 
more research and more exchange of in- 
formation. 

Inclusion of Notre Dame University in 
the “honorable mention” group is sincerely 
appreciated. This writer and the present 
staff in economics are grateful for being 
credited with having “worked hard .. . 
during the past six years . .. to give 
Quadragesimo Anno the place in the cur- 
riculum it ought to have.” 

However, it should be noted that more 
than a quarter century ago, at Notre Dame, 
Fathers William Bolger, C.S.C., and Francis 
Boland, C.S.C., and others taught this 
generation of younger teachers Rerum No- 
varum, and later, after publication in 1931, 
made good use of Quadragesimo Anno. 

Meanwhile we at Notre Dame have re- 
ceived generous aid and counsel from many 
fine teachers and authors and schools. All 
of us are greatly indebted to Fathers 
Dempsey, S.J., Husslein, S.J., and Leo 
Brown, S.J., of St. Louis University; to 
Father R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R., of Oconomo- 
woc; Bishop Haas, formerly of Catholic 
University; Professor Louis Buckley of 
Loyola, Chicago; Fathers Cronin, Higgins 
and McGowan of NCWC; Fathers LaFarge, 
Parsons and Masse of AMERICA; and 
Father Downing, S.J., of Creighton—to 
name only a few in the limited space of 
a letter to the Editor. 

All of us will always remain indebted to 
the bishops of the NCWC Social Action 
Department and to the late Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, whose writings of forty years 
magnificently pioneered the way in apply- 
ing the encyclicals to the United States. 

Notre Dame, Ind. Joun H. SHEEHAN 





AMERICA receives many interesting let- 
ters which the Editors are unable to 
publish for lack of space. So that more 
of our readers may have an opportunity 
to express their views, we urge cor- 
respondents to make their letters as 
short as possible. Communications of 
250 words or less are preferred.—THE 
Ep1Tor. 
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Recognition of communist China 

The suddenness of Russia’s recognition of communist 
China served to remind the State Department that it is 
confronted with a very serious problem, the problem of 
choice between Nationalist and communist China. We 
still recognize the Nationalist Government as the legiti- 
mate government of China. At the same time there is 
every indication that we are toying with the idea of 
recognizing the Chinese Communists, as Great Britain 
would have us do. The only catch is that we must pre- 
serve some semblance of morality in international affairs. 
Communist China must first prove itself to be a legitimate 
government, to be in possession of the machinery of the 
state by the consent of the people and not by outside 
interference. The wisdom of Dr. Tsiang in bringing up 
the question of Soviet interference in the internal affairs 
of China at the precise moment he did becomes daily 
more and more remarkable. If the Chinese delegation to 
the United Nations is able to prove that the current 
revolution in China betrays the hand of Soviet Russia, 
the United States will be in the unenviable position of 
trying to decide whether or not it can countenance ag- 
gression by a foreign Power. Therein lies the problem. 
Shall the United States again take up the fight against 
communism in China by actively aiding a government 
that is the victim of foreign aggression, or shall the 
United States recognize communist China? If we wait 
long enough, Mao Tze-tung may be the only one left to 
recognize. If the accusations of Dr. Tsiang are proven 
true, the United States will be obliged to adhere to the 
United Nations charter and its renunciation of aggression 
as a means of international settlement. The moral prestige 
of the United States is at stake. ’ 


New UN rift in prospect 

Had the Beria bomb burst over Lake Success, it could 
not have caused more confusion. The latest Soviet man- 
euver has the United Nations wondering what is going 
to happen next. By recognizing communist China, Russia 
has once again called the turn, and prospects are shaping 
up for a new rift in East-West relations. The next 
move of the Chinese Communists will be to seek admit- 
tance into the United Nations as the duly constituted 
representatives of the people of China. A bitter conflict 
with Russia and her satellites against the rest of the 
membership is in the offing. The confusion in the United 
Nations arises partly from the fact that there is no 
precedent according to which the case for the admission 
of communist China can be judged. More serious still 
are the consequences if communist China does gain ad- 
mittance and displaces the Nationalist delegation. There 
is more at stake than mere membership. China happens 
to be one of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The western democracies have had trouble 
enough grappling with the veto power of one nation 
without being forced to contend with communist China 
as well. In the light of Russia’s all-too-evident haste in 
recognizing the communist regime in China, the accusa- 
tions of the Nationalist Government do not seem so far- 
fetched as Mr. Vishinsky would have them. The addition 
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of one more Russian-style veto to the Security Council 
would have been motive enough for fomenting a dozen 


“people’s” revolutions in the Far East. 


Isolation of Yugoslavia 

It began a year ago last June, the open campaign of 
the Kremlin crew against their unruly foster-child Josef 
Broz. At that time the Cominform expelled Tito’s party 
and called on all Yugoslavs “to raise from below a new 
internationalist leadership.” Name-calling was followed 
by a tight Soviet economic blockade of Titoland. Military 
demonstrations along the border stepped up the tempo of 
the war of nerves for which the trial of Laszlo Rajk (as 
an agent of Tito, American imperialism and the Vatican! ) 
supplied a noisy sounding-board. On September 27 the 
Yugoslav Ambassador to Moscow was called to the 
Kremlin and curtly told that the twenty-year treaty of 
friendship between the two countries was off. With hurt 
feelings, Tito’s government protested its innocence. 
Hadn’t the Yugoslavs welcomed Soviet military men? 
Hadn’t they sent their officers and children, too, to school 
in the Soviet Union? Hadn’t they “in all international 
forums and in all international relations sincerely co- 
operated and actively supported the stands taken by the 
Soviet Union in foreign policy?” They had. They had not, 
however, been subservient enough, as subservient as the 
Soviet satellites—Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia—who docilely denounced their 
treaties with Yugoslavia at the bidding of Moscow. In an 
atmosphere ominously reminiscent of Hitler’s denuncia- 
tion of pacts as a prelude to direct action, Tito’s gang 
showed they had tough nerves. The be-medalled Marshal, 
reviewing the most extensive military maneuvers since 
the war, announced he would fight, if forced to. At Lake 
Success his diplomats were campaigning for a seat on 
the UN Security Council for Yugoslavia against Russia’s 
candidate, Czechoslovakia. Rumors were allowed to rise 
that Archbishop Stepinac would be released. Tito might 
make a cynical gesture for human rights in his war with 
Stalin, though this one is unlikely. 


Why the USSR berates Bonn 

The USSR has sent an identical note to the three 
Western Powers, attacking the establishment of the West- 
ern German Government. This establishment, says Mos- 
cow, violates the Potsdam agreements under which Ger- 
many “was to be treated as one single whole.” This old 
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and hypocritical charge is refuted simply by referring the 
Soviets to such Western proposals for German unity as 
Secretary of State Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech of Sept. 6, 
1946 and to their own callous acts to block unity, such as 
the infamous Berlin blockade. The Russian protest, how- 
ever, is not aimed at convincing the West. It is propa- 
ganda for the Germans. First, it is designed to distract the 
economically and politically chaotic Eastern zone from the 
elections that have already been postponed for a year, 
which are due on Oct. 20, and for which no preparations 
are being made. Second, under the pretext of “saving 
Germany unity” the protest has paved the way for a Soviet 
fiat setting up an Eastern German “people’s democracy.” 
In the face of this new danger, Western Germany and 
the occupying nations are confronted with hard jobs. 
The Germans must make their West a going and stable 
government, able to withstand the lure of Berlin as the 
center of a Germany “unified” Soviet-wise. The Western 
Powers must approach the problem of incorporating 
Western Berlin as the twelfth Western German state. This 
has been requested by the Bonn Government. It is de- 
manded by the unemployment and unrest in the city, but 
it is a problem that has been charily approached by the 
Western Powers. The Soviet attack on Bonn brings Berlin 
back to the center of the German stage. 


European Recovery Program funds voted 

Some of President Truman’s efforts have a way of 
chancing upon easy success after apparently hopeless 
opposition. There are always the last elections to point to. 
In 1948 the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia impressed 
Congress enough to get Secretary of State Marshall’s 
European Recovery Plan (ERP) passed in short order, 
after months of dawdling. The news of the Russian 
atomic explosion has now broken a long congressional 
stalemate on foreign aid. On September 28, not only was 
the military-aid bill to strengthen our allies authorized, 
but the appropriation bill for foreign economic aid was 
finally brought out of conference and quickly passed. The 
sum allotted to foreign aid was $5,809,990,000. Of this 
amount $45 million was assigned to the aid program for 
Greece and Turkey; $912.5 million for government and 
relief ni Army-occupied areas; $110,000 are for the 
Congressional “watchdog” committee. For additional 
loans to Marshall Plan countries $150 million was set 
aside. The rest, $4,702,380,000, was given to ERP, of 
which $1.074 billion was to pay the expenses of April, 
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May and June past, the last quarter of the fiscal year 
just finished. ERP, in its effort to promote “the main- 
tenance of conditions abroad in which free institutions 
may survive,” has already performed its large share in 
raising industrial production in Western Europe to a level 
15 per cent above pre-war. In 1948 it also helped put 
Western Europe in a position to pay for almost two- 
thirds of its imports from its own earnings, as compared 
with less than half in 1947. In the rest of its originally 
scheduled four-and-a-half-year course a wisely endowed 
ERP will accomplish much more toward bringing us 
closer to the day when the free member nations will be 
self-supporting and robust enough to help us uphold our 
Christian ways in western Europe. 


Social security: policy 

One of the biggest jobs of the House of Representa- 
tives is to formulate national policy in the area of 
social security. On October 5, under a rule banning fur- 
ther amendments, the House passed H.R. 6000, a 201- 
page bill to extend and improve the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system, and to amend the public 
assistance and child-welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The Committee on Ways and Means had 
presented Congress with a “vital decision.” When the 
Social Security Act was adopted in 1935, it was based 
on the premise that the old-age economic security of in- 
dividuals should be provided for through a contributory 
system of insured pensions. Despite the 1939 revision, 
however, more aged persons today (2.62 million) are 
receiving benefits under the public assistance or relief 
program than under the contributory insurance system 
(2.6 million). The basic purpose of the insurance sys- 
tem—to enable workers to earn their own pensions—is 
therefore failing as a national policy. Moreover, the 
average monthly pension of $26 is far too low to provide 
any worth-while degree of economic security in old 
age. As a result, labor unions are pressing desperately 
for pension provisions in their wage contracts. The bur- 
den of old-age security, instead of falling on the Federal 
social-security insurance system, is causing a tug-of-war 
in industrial relations. 


Social security: legislation 

The proposed amendments in H.R. 6000 would increase 
the number of workers covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors contributory insurance from the present 35 million 
to 46 million. They would add: about 4.5 million non- 
farm self-employed persons, 3.8 million employes of 
State and local governments, 950,000 domestic servants, 
600,000 employes in nonprofit institutions, 200,000 off- 
the-farm agricultural processing workers, 100,000 Fed- 
eral employes not otherwise provided for, between 500,- 
000 and 750,000 salesmen, et al., and 150,000 American 
workers employed by Americans abroad. Employes of 
nonprofit institutions would be covered automatically, 
but unless their employers voluntarily contributed their 
share of taxes the benefits would be halved. Employes of 
State and local units of government would be covered 
only through compacts between the States and the Fed- 
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eral Government, since Congress cannot directly legis- 
late them into the system. Farm workers and professional 
persons, it will be noted, are still omitted. Benefits under 
the insurance system would be increased by an average 
of 70 per cent, or to $44 a month. The amount a 
beneficiary may earn monthly in covered employment 
without loss of benefits would be jacked up from the 
present $14.99 to $50. The maximum family benefit 
would be scaled up from $85 to $150 a month. By a new 
type of insurance, every person covered by the old-age 
and survivors provisions would also become eligible for 
permanent and total disability benefits. To pay for these 
increases, the rate of contribution for both employer and 
employe would rise to 114 per cent of earnings in 1950, 
then to 2 per cent (1951-59), to a maximum of 3% per 
cent in 1970. As far as the insurance aspects of these 
amendments are concerned—we are not here considering 
the public assistance amendments—we strongly favor 
them. The Senate will not act until 1950. 


Uncle Sam ups salaries 

Working for the U.S. Government may have its at- 
tractions, but high pay is not one of them. Congress has 
recently been busy giving long-overdue increases to Fed- 
eral employes. The first comprehensive revision of mili- 
tary pay in forty years will cost an additional $304 mil- 
lion a year when the new schedules level off. On Septem- 
ber 28 the Senate whittled down the House’s Administra- 
tion bill to boost the salaries of 250 top-level Government 
officials. Cabinet members are raised from $15,000 a 
year to $22,500, instead of to $25,000. Other executive 
officers received an average increase of $1,000 a year, 
though some may get as much as $4,000 a year more. 
When the House agrees to some downward revisions 
of its bill, the total cost will run to about $1 million 
more annually. On September 27 the House, which 
originates appropriation measures as well as revenue 
bills, by a vote of 332-2 granted the nation’s 500,000 
postal employes benefits costing $180 million a year. 
The increases will put postoffice workers on about the 
same level as other Federal employes. They'll get a base 
pay of $2,750, twenty days annual leave, an outright pay 
rise of $150 a year for regular workers, or fifteen cents 
an hour for substitute and temporary help, plus in- 
creases for long-term service. Most of the $180 million 
additional cost will be covered by an expected $125 mil- 
lion in added revenue from hikes in postal rates soon to 
be put through. The House also upped the pay of 885,000 
rank-and-file workers under civil service an average of 
$113 a year. The minimum salary was raised a hundred 
dollars (to $1,510), and the maximum nearly five thou- 
sand (to $15,000). These pay rises would cost $100 mil- 
lion annually. The Senate whipped through this classi- 
fied pay measure, granting a greater increase, averaging 
$131 a year, but dropped the average rise in postoffice 
pay to $100. President Truman will sign all three civilian 
bills after conferees of both houses reach agreement. 
Unless Government workers are to be allowed to strike, 
legislators must keep their pay in line with the general 
increase in living costs. 


AFL convention 

At the first annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in November, 1881, the delegates present 
spoke for a membership, based on per-capita tax pay- 
ments, of 45,000. Last week when the AFL assembled 
in St. Paul for its sixty-eighth convention, the delegates 
represented a swollen membership of 7,241,290—the sec- 
ond largest in its history. As befits an old, well-established 
organization, the convention rolled smoothly along in 
amity and concord. John L. Lewis and the United Mine- 
workers, who in the past have provided some scintillating 
fireworks, were among the absent. So were the Machin- 
ists, whose fifty-year-old jurisdictional rivalry with the 
Carpenters has generally been good for a few columns 
of convention copy. It remained for the venerable head 
of the AFL, William Green, to create what little excite- 
ment there was during the opening days of the meeting. 
On three counts he sharply attacked the CIO: commun- 
ism; the waiver by the Steelworkers and the Auto Work- 
ers of a fourth-round wage increase; and the acceptance 
by the Steelworkers of the principle of fact-finding boards. 
Patting his organization on the back, Mr. Green praised 
the unity of the AFL (“There is no left wing and right 
wing”), lauded the fourth-round wage increases which 
affiliates have won, stressed that the AFL was opposed to 
government boards and would continue to rely on its 
economic strength to advance the welfare of its member- 
ship. This unexpected blast, which destroyed hope of 
an early rapprochement with the CIO, seemed to strike a 
false and unrehearsed note. It was out of harmony with 
the growing cooperation between AFL and CIO in the 
foreign field and in domestic politics. Was Mr. Green 
bent on proving that the American Federation of Labor, 
despite its age, is the more radical of our two great labor 
groups? 


Congress and coal 

With the anthracite miners back on the job and the 
bituminous mines west of the Mississippi again in opera- 
tion, John L. Lewis’ strike, or whatever it is, threatens 
no great immediate damage to the economy. Even if the 
steel stoppage should end suddenly, there is enough soft 
coal above ground to carry the country through another 
month or six weeks. Congress, it seems to us, ought to 
use this breathing spell for a brief but intensive investiga- 
tion of this chronically troubled industry. Such an inves- 
tigation, conducted by a competent group like the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, might have a 
salutary effect on current negotiations over a new con- 
tract. At the same time it would prepare the way for 
any long-range legislation that may be necessary. There 
seems little doubt that Mr. Lewis’ strategy at the moment 
is motivated as much by the need for stabilizing the in- 
dustry as by the necessity of bolstering the shaky finances 
of the miners’ welfare fund. Just as the abnormal pros- 
perity of the war years has led some to forget that many 
pre-war economic problems remain unresolved, so the 
booming prosperity of the coal industry has obscured the 
dismal record of the past. To cope with the anarchic con- 
dition of the coal business, the Federal Government has 
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several times attempted to legislate stability. There was 
the NRA code, then the Guffey-Vinson Act of 1935 and, 
finally, the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. Both labor and 
management permitted the 1937 law to expire in 1943. 
Now the law of supply and demand is once more begin- 
ning to threaten anarchy. The alternative to further un- 
predictable “holidays” and “three-day weeks” would 
seem to be a cooperative endeavor on the part of the 
upion and the industry, with government assisting, to 
put the business on an even keel. Toward this end a 
congressional investigation could make a decisive con- 
tribution. 


Villard’s old Nation and the new 

The death of Oswald Garrison Villard on Oct. 1 sug- 
gests some melancholy reflections on the pilgrim’s regress 
of liberalism. A good thread through the maze is the 
obvious sea-change that has overtaken the Nation. Under 
Mr. Villard’s editorship, which lasted until 1933, the 
Nation was a truly liberal, progressive magazine that hit 
hard, that often espoused causes with which AMERICA was 
in disagreement (or causes on which we agreed, but for 
totally different reasons). But it was a magazine that was 
respected in our editorial offices for its honesty and fair 
fighting. Only once under Mr. Villard’s mentorship did 
America challenge the Nation with having distorted facts, 
and that was over an article that purported to give the 
Catholic teaching on liberty of conscience. Even on that 
occasion, however, Rev. Paul L. Blakely wrote: “I can- 
not hold the editor responsible, since that gentleman now 
tarries in London to ponder international affairs of great 
moment.” It was not until 1940 that AMERICA was forced 
to accuse the Nation of being openly anti-Catholic—a 
charge that still stands and which is vindicated more 
clearly with almost every issue of the magazine. It all 
presents a strange puzzle. Mr. Villard was certainly closer 
in time to the parent European liberalism, whose anti- 
clerical and rationalistic aspects drew the condemnation 
of the Vatican. The present editors of the Nation, a 
generation further removed from those historic origins, 
might well be expected to be all the more immune to 
bigotry, all the more receptive to the fulness of true 
democracy. But it was the earlier editor who was the 
democrat, and the later ones who are the partisans. Can 
it be that a distorted fear of “authority” is so endemic 
among liberals that, though it may lie dormant for a 
time, it must inevitably emerge again as the dominant 
motive in their thinking? And does this mean that, 
though the Villards may come and go, liberals must con- 
stitutionally make the Church their favorite target? 


Segregation in worship 

A few hours after returning from his European tour, 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel, of New Orleans, an- 
nounced “with unspeakable regret” that he felt obliged 
to cancel the annual Holy Hour scheduled for Sunday, 
October 2, in New Orleans’ City Park Stadium. Cancella- 
tion, the Archbishop said, followed the City Park Board’s 
insistence on segregation of Negro participants. The re- 
striction, the prelate added, was unacceptable to the 
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sponsoring Metropolitan Council of the Holy Name So- 
ciety. Three officers from each Holy Name unit were to 
have marched with the societies, arranged in alphabetical 
order. In his statement issued on Qctober 1, Archbishop 
Rummel pointed out that the observance had been 
“planned and carried out under conditions that guaran- 
teed perfect order and a genuine atmosphere of reverence, 
Christian charity, and good will.” No argument, he noted, 
could be drawn against such an observance from certain 
incidents that had taken place elsewhere in the use of 
recreational or social facilities. The Archbishop was 
“hopeful” that the prohibition might be withdrawn “in 
the not too distant future.” The action of the Park officials 
in invoking compulsory race segregation contradicts the 
very idea of a truly Catholic religious celebration. Fur- 
thermore, the Park officials lay themselves open to a 
charge of violating a basic right of every American 
citizen, that of religious freedom. If Holy Name mem- 
bers see fit to worship the Eucharistic Christ in the way 
their consciences dictate, in full compliance with require- 
ments of public order, that is their affair, not that of 
city authorities. With the Archbishop, we are confident 
that enlightened New Orleans citizens will soon end such 
interference. 


The squeeze is on the colleges 

We have been criticized as “alarmist” for predicting 
that private schools would find it harder and harder to 
compete with tax-supported institutions (Am. 7/30, p. 
476; 8/13, p. 574). A recent survey by Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times, bears out this 
prediction. Reporting in the Times for October 2 on a 
survey of 630 colleges and universities, 500 of them 
private and denominational and 130 public, Mr. Fine 
revealed that private institutions are suffering from a 
three-way squeeze. The first is rising costs. Student costs, 
including tuition, board and room, have jumped from an 
average of $603 in 1941 to $934 this fall. These increases 
do not, however, fully cover the schools’ increased ex- 
penses. Yet tuition cannot be raised any higher, having 
already been hiked from an average of $221 in 194] to 
$355 now. Enrollments, and consequently college rev- 
enues, are already beginning to fall off. Any boost in 
tuition would cause a further falling off. So the private 
colleges are facing a decline in revenue. Lastly, nearly 
all private institutions are finding it harder and harder 
to raise funds. The 500 reporting are seeking a total 
of $551 million for new buildings, new equipment and 
endowments. To date, $221 million have been collected, 
but the sources of contributions are rapidly drying up. 
The public, tax-supported institutions are faring much 
better. Their average tuition is only $104 today. Funds 
needed for buildings, equipment and salaries are provided 
by legislatures out of public taxes. The appropriations, 
we may add, are usually quite generous. Is it any won- 
der that, under the handicap of such competition, many 
private institutions are reporting retrenchments? Such 
“retrenchments” spell out the fact that private and de- 
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The roofs of both wings of the Capitol are still bristling 
with raw girders and swaying derricks, indicating that, 
within, the Senate and House have not yet occupied their 
strengthened and renovated halls. Readers of the Con- 
gressional Record must have noticed the difference this 
has made in the quality of congressional debate. There 
are no galleries in the small old Supreme Court room, 
where the Senate now meets (and once regularly met), 
nor in the big Caucus Room in the House Office Building. 
In fact, the only audience either house has is a handful 
of bored newspapermen. So speeches are shorter and 
more to the point, business gets done more quickly, and 
there is a minimum of demagogy. 

Of course, the length of the session may have some- 
thing to do with it, too. “Adjournment jitters” can play 
some queer tricks when Congressmen have them badly, 
and by the looks of some I’ve seen, they have them. There 
will be one difference from old times, however, when log 
jams caused wild scenes of confusion at the end. From all 
appearances, the session will just quietly peter out. It did 
not accomplish all that the President’s message at the 
beginning called for, nor, as I said earlier in the year, 
was there ever any reason for believing he expected every- 
thing all at once. He was presenting a four-year program, 
not a one-session one. 

Meanwhile, as Congress prepared to fade from the 
scene, the Supreme Court got back into the picture. From 
the looks of things, it will be big news in Tuesday’s morn- 
ing papers every week from now on. A glance at the 
docket also shows that the Court is in for perhaps the 
toughest year in its existence. It already has nearly 400 
motions and appeals waiting for it, and many of these 
are of extreme importance. Labor, civil-rights and anti- 
trust appeals make up the bulk of the matters on which 
decisions will be made. 

The Court itself is largely responsible for this situation. 
By its own acts, during the past ten years or so, it has 
brought practically every aspect of American civilization 
under its scrutiny, and has encouraged people and or- 
ganizations to bring before it matters which formerly they 
would never have dreamed of carrying to the highest 
tribunal. Moreover, it has shown a tendency to delve ever 
more deeply into local affairs. 

For instance, in the McCollum case on released time, 
Justice Jackson warned his colleagues against the danger 
of making the bench the school board for every county 
in the nation. Since then, lawyers have told me that this 
tendency toward administrative control has extended to 
many other parts of our civilization. 

It is a mistake, I feel, to speak, as some do, of a liberal 
and a conservative wing. The Justices belie this distinc- 
tion every week. It would be better, it seems, to distin- 
guish the legalists and the policy-makers. That makes 
more sense. Witrrip Parsons 


> The University of Notre Dame is going ahead with 
atomic research. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
contracted to provide a 2,000,000-volt electrostatic gen- 
erator, an atom-smasher which will produce high-velocity 
electrons and X-rays. This will be part of the equipment 
for the projected new $1,400,000 science building to be 
constructed next spring. St. Louis University has re- 
ceived a Federal grant of $625,000 from the National 
Cancer Institute. It will be used for a new clinical re- 
search building at the University Medical School. 

> Count Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, recent 
guest of government officials in the Canadian capital, re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate of letters from Ottawa 
University, which is directed by the Oblate Fathers. 

P A newly released Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer movie called 
The Red Danube will depict the struggle between the 
Church and communism in communist-dominated coun- 
tries. Adapted from Bruce Marshall’s best-selling novel 
Vespers in Vienna, it will star Ethel Barrymore as a nun 
and Walter Pidgeon as a British Army Officer who doubts 
the existence of God. 

> During the scholastic year 1949-1950 the Society of 
Mary (Marianists) is commemorating its Triple Centen- 
nial in America. The first Marianists landed in New York 
on July 4, 1849. The Founder of the Marianists, Very 
Reverend Joseph Chaminade, died on January 22, 1850. 
And the first permanent Marianist establishment in 
America, the present University of Dayton, was founded 
on March 19, 1850. 

P Five hundred doctors, delegates to the fourth Inter- 
national Convention of Catholic Doctors, in a papal audi- 
ence on Sept. 29, heard the Holy Father take a strong 
stand on artificial insemination. The Pontiff warned 
science that artificial insemination outside of marriage 
was “to be considered simply and purely as immoral.” 
Even within marriage it is immoral except in the ex- 
tremely restricted sense in which scientific knowledge and 
technique simply assist nature toward the attainment of 
a natural, moral act. 

> A seventy-two-year-old Belgian, M. Van den Branden, 
has completed a thousand-mile pilgrimage on foot from 
Brussels to Lourdes and back. He hoped to win in- 
tercession of Our Lady of Lourdes for the recovery of his 
paralytic daughter. 

P John D. Kearney, Montreal lawyer and former Can- 
adian representative to Ireland, Norway and Denmark, 
has taken up his new duties as Canadian Ambassador to 
the Argentine. Mr. Kearney is a graduate of Loyola Col- 
lege, Montreal. 

> By arrangement of the National Patronage for the 
Blind, 1,500 victims of blindness made their second pil- 
grimage to the Sanctuary of the Virgin of Lujan, Argen- 
tina. The choir and orchestra members who furnished 
music during the Mass were also blind. D.F. 
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Mystery of the 


Genocide Convention 


Last December at Paris the UN General Assembly 
adopted the Convention on Genocide by the remarkable 
vote of 55 to 0. The Convention outlaws as an interna- 
tional crime the policy of deliberate, systematic extermi- 
nation of racial and national groups which was invented 
by Hitler and is now practised by the Soviets. The Con- 
vention will go into effect when 20 nations ratify it. To 
date only Australia, Iceland, Ethiopia and Norway have 
done so. Although the U. S. delegation at Paris voted 
for the Convention, the Senate has taken no steps toward 
ratification. Those who know about the successful battle 
of U. S. non-governmental organizations at Paris on 
behalf of adoption are mystified by their failure to get 
Senate action during this session. 

The story of the Paris struggle was told in the June 
issue of United Nations World by James N. Rosenberg, 
Chairman of the Human Rights Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. U. S. leaders 
in religion, law, industry and labor formed a Genocide 
Committee in mid-1948. At Paris this Committee rallied 
166 organizations in 28 countries, representing 250 mil- 
lion human beings, behind its demand that the Assembly 
adopt the Convention. Observed Mr. Rosenberg: “The 
voice of the civilized world was heard.” 

After the UN adopted the Convention, the same group, 
which had done so much to achieve it, set up as the 
United States Committee for a United Nations Genocide 
Convention. Its purpose, presumably, was to win early 
ratification by the Senate. Seldom has a more impressive 
list of leaders, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, been mar- 
shalled on one letter-head. These leaders represent citizen 
groups whose combined vote should impress the most 
skeptical legislator. The mystery is that the Committee has 
thus far failed to use its influence. 

Not everyone, of course, wants the Senate to ratify 
the Convention. The Soviets, for example, would be 
happy if it never did. There are two charges of genocide 
pending against Russia in the UN, one introduced by rep- 
resentatives of the three Baltic countries, the other by 
the Greek Government, which charges that communist 
guerrillas have kidnaped more than 10,000 Greek chil- 
dren. Vespasian Pella, Anna Pauker’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the U. S. and president of the International 
Penal Law Association, is reportedly opposed to it. 

The question that will not down is this: Is the U.S. 
Committee for a United Nations Genocide Convention 
really for the Convention or opposed to it? The State 
Department was reported to be ready to submit the Con- 
vention to the Senate early in 1949. Suddenly its plans 
were changed. When several Senators asked the Depart- 
ment to adhere to its original plan, they were told that 
the U.S. Committee did not want the Convention brought 
before the Senate at that time. Was that action taken 
by the full Committee? If so, why? 

Nothing daunted, the Senators moved to have a sub- 
committee set up to study the Convention, conduct hear- 
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ings and prepare a report for the full Foreign Relations 
Committee. The hearings during this session would have 
helped educate the public and would have prepared the 
way for ratification early in January, 1950. This plan was 
likewise quashed, reportedly by representatives of the 
U.S. Committee. The postponement was even hailed as a 
triumph by a group of civil liberty organizations affiliated 
with the U.S. Committee. 

Have all the members of the Committee had a hand in 
these strange proceedings? Or is the Committee being 
used by a few individuals for purposes of their own? 
Is the strong Catholic representation on the Committee 
aware of what is being done in its name? 


Dismantling in 
Western Germany 
Will the eight-odd million refugees and expellees, pressed 


into an already over-populated Western Germany, ever 
be able to work again? Will this area ever succeed in 
feeding its population of some 50 million? If these ques- 
tions are to be answered in the affirmative, the industrial 
production of this area has to reach not only pre-war 
levels; it has to surpass them. For the German economy, 
the loss of national output to the tune of 1.3 billion 
Deutsche marks and the elimination of 40,000 jobs is 
completely unbearable. As the New York Times cor- 
rectly stated on February 21, 1948: 
Western Germany has become another Britain, 
with approximately the same population living in an 
approximately similar area, with coal as the only 
important raw material, and with an ability to pro- 
duce only about half the food needed. 
On October 16, 1947, the United States and British au- 
thorities in Germany announced a new plan for dismant- 
ling 682 plants in the American and British zones for 
reparations delivery. Widespread labor opposition re- 
sulted in Germany, Britain and the United States. Follow- 
ing an AFL memorandum to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, the U. S. Congress authorized a review of the 
dismantling lists, which resulted in the Humphrey Com- 
mittee (AM., 11/22/47, p. 197). This committee recom- 
mended that, of the 381 plants investigated, 167 be re- 


tained in Germany and 174 released as reparations. | 


British and French authorities strongly opposed these 


modest recommendations. The Three Power negotiations | 


held in Washington in April, 1949, agreed to save 159 | 


plants and scrapped five steel and three chemical plants. 
They also disregarded the recommendations of the Hum- 
phrey Committee to preserve the largest European steel 
work, the August-Thyssen Hutte. The eight plants marked 
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for dismantling are by far the largest of their kind. They 
give employment to about the same number of workers 
as are employed by the 159 factories saved. The United 
States consented to this agreement and also the scrapping 
of plants for production of synthetic gasoline, oil, am- 
monia and rubber and of ball- and taper-bearings. 

Since Western Germany is clearly unable to pay for 
the necessary imports of these materials, either now or 
for several years to come, dismantling of this group of 
factories is in contradiction even to the old Morgenthau- 
minded level-of-industry plan of 1946. 

Renewed international labor protests brought renewed 
Senate action to stop dismantling, but the French Gov- 
ernment is still adamant. The time for effective action is 
already far too late, but it is not too late for the Senate 
to give a stronger mandate to the U. S. State Department. 
Congress has already shown its interest in re-opening the 
dismantling question. It is also not too late to hope that 
the British Labor Party can convince its Government 
that it would be better to join the constructive approach 
to this question which has already been taken so vigor- 
ously by the American and French labor movements, and 
the majority of the free labor movements of the Western 
World. 

The alternative is very simple. With Western Ger- 
many’s means of self-support destroyed, we shall have 
her economy loaded 100 per cent upon our already heav- 
ily burdened back. 


Jews and the crucifixion 


“The theology of crucifixion is the perennial incitement 
to Jew-hating and pogromism.” So concludes a chapter of 
Dagobert D. Runes’ Letters To My Son. This new book of 
a Jewish parent is described as “original, profoundly 
moving and warmly wise.” It manifests, however, a dis- 
tressing ignorance of Christian theology and a pathetic 
error in appraising the effects of Catholic teaching. 

The theological ignorance involves the whole doctrine 
of the Atonement. To repair the insult of mankind’s 
primal sin of disobedience, God accepted the free sacri- 
fice of the life of His Son, born of the people of His 
predilection, the Jews. Salvation, then, is of the Jews. 
The redemption and restoration of humanity to God’s 
favor, included, in the divine plan, the death of the 
Saviour by His own people. The crucifixion, as well as 
the Jewish birth of Christ, can be said to be incidental to 
the central theme of the Christian creed: God so loved the 
world as to send his only-begotten Son and the Son so 
loved all men as to give His life for their salvation. 

The psychological error in the campaign against “the 
theology of crucifixion” involves the assumption that 
Christians place the responsibility for Christ’s death upon 
their Jewish neighbors. That assumption is unfounded. 
What does embitter religious feelings is the attempt to 
rewrite the historically verified gospel narrative, efforts 
such as Pierre van Paassen’s Why Jesus Died or Solo- 
mon Zeitlin’s Who Crucified Jesus? or the activities, a 
few years back, of the “Textbook Commission” promoted 
by the pro-communist editor of an anti-Catholic magazine. 


If we seek the human causality of the death of Jesus, 
the historical record attributes it to the wilful decision 
of His fellow-countrymen who ratified the illegal verdict 
of their leaders. A supine Roman governor, the record 
continues, shares the responsibility. Commander of an 
occupying army, Pontius Pilate yielded to public clamor 
and ordered the judicial murder. But in a profounder 
sense—the sense every Catholic child learns at catechism 
classes and demonstrates in the confessional—Christ’s 
death was due to each individual’s personal sins. “He 
died because of me,” is the refrain of Catholic devotion. 
Cardinal Newman was acknowledging the common con- 
viction of every Catholic child and adult when he said: 
“Who condemned Thee to die? I did when I committed 
my first mortal sin.” Anyone doubting that this is the 
universal Catholic attitude might examine in any manual 
of devotion the prayers and reflections suggested for 
making the Way of the Cross. 

A survey of parochial-school children in the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati three years ago proves how un- 
founded is the reckless assumption that there is a psy- 
chological “carry-over” of hatred of neighborhood Jews 
because “they killed Christ.” The February, 1946 Journal 
of Religious Instruction reports the test conducted in 
38 schools during Holy Week. Catholics simply don’t 
learn to hate Jews as “Christ-killers,” the survey showed. 
Neither do Catholics hate Italians, the descendants of the 
Romans, because the Creed asserts that Jesus “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” 

The theology of the crucifixion teaches that the worth 
of every individual soul is to be measured by the price 
of God’s death. Not hatred, but reverence for all man- 
kind, for whom Christ died, is the fruit of that teaching. 


Do “Catholic countries go 


communist ”’? 


Have you ever heard the remark that “Catholic countries 
breed Communists”? This observation has recently re- 
ceived wide publicity. 

Look at a map of Europe. What do you see? Catholic 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia are under com- 
munist control. Catholic Italy and France have to con- 
tend with sizable communist minorities, powerful enough 
to threaten to take over. 

On the other hand, where is communism no threat? 
In Great Britain, Holland, Norway and Sweden. These 
are Protestant countries, although Catholics are a very 
large minority in Holland. To make the argument more 
impressive, throw in the “Protestant” United States, 
Canada—though Catholics total 4.8 out of 11.5 millions 
there—Australia and New Zealand. The logic is devastat- 
ing: only Catholic countries seem to “go communist.” 

Let us look a little more closely into these “facts.” 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia underwent com- 
munist domination only when they were occupied by 
Soviet troops. Czechoslovakia, which was nominally three- 
fourths Catholic and one-fourth Protestant, went social- 
istic after World War II until it was turned into a Soviet 
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puppet-state in early 1948, through Russian power. To 
say that these predominantly Catholic countries “went 
communist” is to falsify history known to everyone. 

What about Italy and France? Both countries, de- 
spite enormous expenditures from Moscow, have resisted 
communism. They have large communist minorities 
partly because they are industrialized. The abuses of in- 
dustrialism, unless corrected, do breed communists. 
Whatever criticism might be made of the Catholic Church 
there for not fighting harder for social reform must be 
qualified by remembering that anti-clerical governments 
in both countries for several generations greatly im- 
peded the social activities of the Church. Moreover, both 
countries suffered greatly in two world wars, and came 
out of the second world war with fearfully dislocated 
economies. Italy, of course, is a poor country to start with. 

Communism has not grown strong in Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada and Australia because they are 
relatively prosperous and, except for Britain, were un- 
damaged in either war. As for Britain, its traditional 
insularity—geographic and cultural—has protected it 
from Marxism. The peoples of the “Anglo-Saxon” world 
—Catholics often in the lead—have been wise enough 
to promote the social reforms needed to protect the 
working classes from exploitation. 

One might ask just how “Catholic” Italy and France 
are, anyway. Italy is Catholic by culture, but in both 
Italy and France large sectors of the population, espe- 
cially in industrial areas, have not been Catholic for 
decades. If Catholicism had any natural affinity with 
communism, the Communists should have taken over 
in Ireland and in Latin America. 

The theory that Catholics tum communist is open to 
the further objection that Catholics resisted communism’s 
twin—National Socialism. In the last four Reichstag elec- 
tions before Hitler assumed absolute power, he received 
40 per cent of the vote in North and East Germany— 
the Protestant sections—and less than 25 per cent in 
South and West Germany—the Catholic sections. More- 
over, in Hungary and Czechoslovakia today Catholics 
constitute the center of resistance to the Red tyranny. 

The trouble with the theory that “Catholicism breeds 
communism” is that it ignores the varying historical 
factors and different causes of social revolution which 
social scientists are careful to probe. This explains why 
no well-known student of social movements has given 
countenance to what is essentially a popular myth. 


Welfare and freedom 


An extremely important article in the October issue of 
Fortune magazine emphasizes an observation made in 
these columns last week. Regarding the steel strike, we 
observed that the failure of the industry to recognize 
one of the most obvious social facts of our times, namely, 
the quest for security, was the main cause of this dan- 
gerous and deplorable dispute (Am. 10/8, p. 2). Painting 
on a larger canvas, with somewhat different perspective, 
the Fortune article deals brilliantly, and in a way to 
challenge business, with substantially the same point. 
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The author of the article, Russell W. Davenport, begins 
by describing the seeming dilemma which confronts the 
American people today. On the one hand—except for 
“many so-called ‘conservatives’”—they are persuaded 
that the demand of the people for “welfare” is a “justifi- 
able demand,” and not “merely the irresponsible clamor 
of the mob for bread and circuses.” On the other hand, 
they do not see—or some of them do not see—any way 
of satisfying this demand “without recourse to the au- 
thoritarian state.” 

This dilemma Mr. Davenport rejects as “unreal.” There 
is, he insists, a way out thoroughly in accord with our 
free traditions, and it does not lead to Washington: 

The development of this way out is not primarily the 

task of politicians, or even of the people at large. It 

is primarily the task of the enterprisers, the busi- 
nessmen, who find themselves today in such an 
anomalous situation. This way out, moreover, is no 
mere compromise: it is a new opportunity, which, 
if seized through clear thinking and bold action, can 
open up a whole new social and economic era for 
the American people. That it has not been seized 
to date is not because it is idealistic or nebulous, 
nor because the “wave of the future” is against 
enterprise, nor because state socialism is inevitable, 
but because businessmen have not yet fully awakened 
to the possibilities inherent in it. 
Businessmen, continues Mr. Davenport, have mostly been 
blind to the opportunity because they have looked upon 
their function as exclusively economic and not in any 
way social. They have been concerned with running a 
profitable enterprise, with markets for labor, capital and 
raw materials, not with “economic rights.” That is why 
governments everywhere have moved into the vacuum. 
“For the economic rights of man,” says the author, “can- 
not be escaped. And if it is true that business has no busi- 
ness in this field, then it follows that these rights must 
continuously be implemented by the state.” 

Obviously, if we are to maintain a private-enterprise 
system in this country, business, in collaboration with 
labor, must try, as Mr. Davenport insists, “by conscious 
and concerted voluntary action, to transfer the primary 
responsibility, and therefore the initiative, from govern- 
ment to private hands.” Businessmen must themselves pro- 
vide a good part of the welfare needs of the people. 

If the Fortune thesis is sound, the big question in the 
steel dispute is not whether a pension system is to be 
contributory or non-contributory, but whether the indus- 
try is going to lead American business away from the 
lengthening shadows of authoritarianism into the sun- 
light of true private initiative and enterprise. The ques- 
tion is whether the industry intends to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility for “welfare” or whether it intends 
to continue placing the chief burden on the state. 

There will always be some need of government action 
in the field of welfare. What industry must decide is 
whether it will assume the primary responsibility, and use 
whatever means are appropriate for discharging it— 
governmental or private. If American management hon- 
estly treasures our system of private enterprise, as it 
warmly professes to do, and if it knows anything of 
Christian social philosophy, its course should be clear. 
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Open letter to the 


atomic scientists 





M. Amrine and E. A. Conway 





We still need you, professors. We do not think you can 
save the world. But you can help the world save itself. 

Now that Russia has the atomic bomb, the second 
phase of the Atomic Age has begun. The second lap of 
the atomic armaments race is under way. 

We know that you warned against this day all during 
1946 and 1947. We know that at last you gave up trying 
to convince our people and our policy-makers of the 
deadly seriousness of their situation only after they had 
rebuffed and ridiculed you. We sympathized with you 
when you withdrew in disillusionment to your private 
laboratories. 

You must come out of your laboratories again. The 
politicians and the militarists are floundering and blun- 
dering. They need your scientific advice today even more 
than they needed it when you saved them from the May- 
Johnson Bill in 1946, Even more than your advice, they 
need your sense of urgency, your realization of the 
catastrophe they are flirting with when they talk glibly 
of “keeping ahead” in the current armament race. 

You made a terrific impact on Washington back in 
the first months of the atomic age, when you set up the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists, the National Committee 
on Atomic Information and the Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists; when you conducted “night schools 
in nuclear physics” for the Congressmen. 

We believe, however, that your successes were due 
rather less to your marshalling of facts and logic than 
they were to your feelings as human beings. You thought 
that Congressmen and newspapermen were listening to 
your polysyllables. Words are cheap in Washington. What 
your audiences really heard was a sound much more 
rare in Washington: the throbbing sound of a human 
heart. We deliberately speak unscientifically when we 
say: they heard your fears, your hopes, your emotions, 
as to the meaning of this new-found force. 

But you failed, you say. Few in Washington caught 
your sense of urgency; few believed that the bomb was 
the nation’s number-one problem, to which its best en- 
ergies must be devoted. Who among the 100 Congress- 
men who heard Professor J. C. Stearns on November 8, 
1945 believed him when he said: “Several other nations, 
or a group of nations, could develop the bomb as quickly 
as was done here, in approximately three years”? Nego- 
tiations with Russia in the UN Atomic Commission were 
turned over to men who had little talent for the delicate 
task. Those negotiations were allowed to drag along un- 
noticed and unquestioned. No one seemed concerned 
enough to ask how they were being handled. 

All that may be true, professors, but it does not change 
the fact that the crisis has come. 

This crisis gives you a second chance. 


Back in the “first phase of the Atomic Age,” the 
Reverend Edward A. Conway, S.J., an associate editor 
of America, helped to organize the National Commit- 
tee on Atomic Information, and served as its first 
treasurer. Mr. Michael Amrine is the former public- 
relations director of the Federation of Atomic Scien- 
tists. 


Americans were merely curious, before Russia got the 
bomb. Now they are concerned. Now all of us want to 
know what can be done about the sword over our heads. 
Tell us truly how terrified you were at Alamogordo, how 
appalled you were at Bikini and Eniwetok. You were 
the midwives of this menace. You still have the responsi- 
bility of warning the world against it. You must con- 
vince the world that the atomic armament race leads only 
to Armageddon. 

You can do it if you will learn a lesson from your 
early efforts at atomic education. Your first attempts, in 
1945-46, though politically inept, were effective because 
you concentrated on the facts of the atomic age. You be- 
gan to lose influence in 1947 as you diluted and divided 
your efforts. You did not, perhaps, realize the size of the 
job of educating 150 million people in such a novel and 
complex problem. You became bored with saying the 
same simple essential truths over and over again: the 
bomb is the absolute weapon; there is no adequate mili- 
tary defense against it; other nations can develop it; 
there must be international control. 

It was a tiresome task, and we can hardly blame you for 
your discouragement, nor for the fact that you allowed 
yourselves to be diverted into a dozen different move- 
ments for world peace, in which you tried to be political 
scientists rather than scientist-citizens. 

Do you still believe that the world is racing toward 
suicide? Do you believe it more than ever, now that 
Russia has the bomb? Then tell us Americans so, declare 
war on war, preach your crusade, not only through 
America, but through the world! That will be enough 
for you to do! That, as a fact, is all that you can pos- 
sibly do. To do that much will alone help the world to 
save itself. To do it properly will require more time and 
energy than you were able to give before. It will require 
that you distinguish carefully between what society must 
do to survive, and what scientists must do to help it 
survive. You are not asked to cure all the ills of the 
world. You probably will not be able to tell the world 
what it must do positively in order to survive. But you 
can tell the world what it must not do. 

The world, which has never really understood what 
terrible power is involved in fission, needs more than 
ever basic information about atomic energy. Since Rus- 
sian possession of the bomb was announced, Americans, 
especially, are more at sea than ever. Yet ever since 
September 23 we have watched and listened in vain for 
any constructive contribution from any of you. 

The national decisions to be taken soon must be based 
on absolutely accurate scientific facts and assumptions. 
You should be organized and alert to challenge authori- 
tatively any inaccurate statements by Government officials, 
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magazine or newspaper editors, radio commentators or 
newspaper columnists. 

Organize one united, integrated committee that can 
speak for all of you. Today some of your organizations 
are defunct, like the National Committee on Atomic In- 
formation and the Emergency Committee of Atomic Sci- 
entists. Others are moribund, like the Federation of 
American Scientists and the Association of Scientists for 
Atomic Education. Who will blow the trumpet? 

Some say that scientists are too individualistic ever 
to organize successfully, that they do not know the mean- 
ing of team-work. Many of you did give us that impres- 
sion when we were working with you. Many of you 
embarked on individual messianic missions which de- 
stroyed your usefulness to the educational campaign. 
But your record in the Manhattan Project proved that 
you can work together. That was 
the greatest team effort in the 
history of science and industry. 
“Operation Survival” calls for 
team-work again. 

Once you have your unified 
committee, you can begin to exert 
real influence. Make it clear from 
the outset that yours is not a 
scientists’ welfare committee. 
Yours is a world’s welfare com- 
mittee. Present your recom- 
mendations formally. If the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t listen, the news- 
papers will. You can count on 
plenty of assistance. You still 
have the sympathy and good will 
of scores of publicists and lead- 
ers in government and diplomacy. 

There is no time to lose. Some- 
one must be prepared to fight the 
idea of preventive war against 
Russia. Exposure of the facts, 
what that would mean in terms 
of Russian atomic retaliation, is the safest bulwark 
against the atrocious idea. As the problem of control 
remains unsolved, as the atomic armament race accel- 
erates, as the tension increases, you may be sure that a 
preventive war will be preached. Responsible leaders op- 
posing it will need the support of a great American con- 
science to resist those pressures. You will be more clear in 
your own consciences if you have done all in your power 
to resist such madness. 

The bomb is not a product of reason. Nuclear physics, 
of course, is the product of men’s minds, but the bomb 
is the product of war, which is to say, of men’s passions. 
There are also in the world human passions opposed 
to war and the causes of wars. It is to these emotions 
you can appeal, and around them you can mobilize re- 
sistance to the idea of preventive war. Words and docu- 
ments cannot be heard above the two main sounds which 
speak to the average man. One is the sound of his own 
heart, that is, his life. The other he calls his conscience. 

You will never move him to action unless you convey 
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to him the sound of your own heart, and show him that 
your own conscience cries out against the world’s suicide. 

You know that in 45 and °46 you felt that same sense 
of mission which has inspired other men to other cru- 
sades. Perhaps the reason for your success was that in 
an age of weakened moral values you had recovered a 
sense of personal responsibility. You said, in effect, this 
bomb is something we made. We know it is dangerous; 
we want to help in solving the problems it now makes 
acute. If you had followed that line faithfully and single- 
mindedly, you might have changed the world. A true 
application of reason to the great problem of world peace, 
illumined by that candid humanity which brought you 
frightened to Washington, might have brought peace by 
this time. That bright flame of humanity, morality and 
humility which you brought from Alamogordo to the cor- 
ridors of Congress, brief as it 
was in all truth, was the brightest 
flicker of hope for real peace in 
the world since Hitler came to 
YY power. 

In fact, your early effort to 
become more than scientists, to 
become “whole men,” in simple 
fact, your search for your own 
souls, impressed some as the be- 
ginning of a march away from 
the materialism and dehuman- 
ized reason of which the bomb is 
the tragic symbol. 

Now, before we start on the 
downward spiral which threatens 
to lead to the disintegration, not 
only of our world but of all hu- 
man and moral values, now is the 
time to ask the questions you 
asked yourselves at Oak Ridge 
and Los Alamos—and to demand 
honest answers. 

Most of science today, at least 
of physics, no matter how pure it may be as research in 
itself is making you into armorers of Armageddon. 
Will you now say: “No man can do much against the 
. we are committed to the practice of power 





system . 
politics . . . the military dominates our foreign policy 
. anyway, I will be comfortable until the deluge. . . .”? 


Your own place in history is the least thing at stake, 
perhaps, but we might also mention it. The people who 
burned books in the public squares of Hitler’s Germany 
were revolting against a world ruled by money, reason 
and rules, which, they thought, had not been able to 
save their sons and husbands from tragedy. The people 
of today and the people of tomorrow, if you do not follow 
your consciences now, will have a hundred times more 
reason to curse the name of Science. And in the eras to 
come in which Western Man struggles to rebuild his 
civilization it may be that the name of Einstein will be 
linked with Hitler’s—the man who had the wickedness 
to embrace mass-bombing may be linked with the man 
who had the genius to make mass-bombing total. 
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John Dewey, 


nonagenarian 
J. A. MeWilliams, S.J. 








Tue YEARS OF JOHN DEWEY, Professor Emeritus 
of Columbia University, are fourscore and ten. They have 
been active years. A lifelong teacher and writer, he faced 
his first class in 1880, and published his first article in 
82. His teaching assignments took him from South Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, to Burlington, Vermont, through 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Chicago and 
Columbia. The catalog of his publications makes a small 
volume in itself. And what other modern philosophical 
writer has published so much or had so many books listed 
as assigned reading for students? 

Born at Burlington, Vermont, October 20, 1859, the 
son of a local farmer turned grocer, John toiled hard at 
home and at his books. But it was the boredom of school 
life, out of all contact with the rest of the world, that 
later turned his efforts toward enlivening education and 
breaking down the barriers between the classroom and 
the community around it. In this he has done a service 
to education. But when it is said that he is the great 
champion of “public” schools, that is to be understood 
only in the sense of undenominational schools, because 
most of his own work has been done in institutions which 
are not under state management and do not receive state 
support. 

At the time of his graduation in *79, John Dewey 
topped all the students at the University of Vermont. 
Later, a Professor Torrey there kept him interested in 
philosophy and encouraged him to enter Johns Hopkins, 
where he obtained his doctorate. In accepting his first 
article, W. T. Harris, founder of the St. Louis Hegelian 
school, said he had “a philosophical mind of high rank.” 
Strangely enough, Dewey first broke into print with 
attacks on pantheism and materialism. These articles give 
no hint of the future Dewey. Stranger still, two other 
early key works of his have remained unpublished. 

As a boy, John Dewey was repelled by the puritanical 
rigor of his surroundings and by the predeterminism of 
Emerson, whom the intellectuals, including his father, 
were reading. He came to desire freedom from “codes” 
that claim no other justification than tradition or “revela- 
tion from on high.” He wants freedom, too, from the 
“Absolutes” that philosophers like Emerson and Hegel 
set up in place of the God of Israel. Nor can he brook in- 
stitutions with a fixed status, or rites and ceremonies, 
which he feels are akin to magic. He has always worked 
for “democracy,” understood in the sense of a readiness 
to try new experiments and to revise even the most funda- 
mental tenets. With all this mental climate it could hardly 
be expected that he would favor parochial schools. 

Despite all this, Hegel (now accused of being the father 
of totalitarianism) took Dewey captive. In presenting his 





On October 20 of this year, John Dewey will be ninety 
years old. The influence on American education which 
Dr. Dewey has exerted in his long lifetime and the 
factors which account for his “instrumentalist” phi- 
losophy are the subject of this analysis by the Rever- 
end J. A. McWilliams, S.J., Professor of Philosophy 
at St. Louis University. 


ideas, Dewey uses Hegel’s method. He represents human 
affairs as a struggle of opposing forces, culminating in a 
happy solution; after which there is another falling out, 
on a higher level, calling for another solution. At first 
Dewey considered that the drive back of this process was 
really back of it, in the past. But after his sojourn in 
Chicago he switched over from a drive to a pull: the ex- 
pectation of some future betterment. A pull is certainly 
more human than a drive, and it would be truly human if 
Dewey conceded that man has that on which all political 
freedom and all democracy are founded, a genuine free 
will. But our nonagenarian is still afraid to say that man 
has anything that could be called a nature. A “nature,” 
he thinks, fixates a thing. Even to say that a man has a 
free nature would be “dogma” and make man something 
“fixed,” incapable of prog- 
ress. Dewey will not go be- 
yond saying that man is an 
organism, a “live creature,” 
and in course of time an “ac- 
culturated organism.” This 
organism is confronted with 
an environment (other men), 
which he strives to better, while the environment betters 
him. The result is an “enriched” human experience. 

It was at Chicago, in association with Ella Flagg Young 
and Jane Addams, that he first exhibited his flair for Pro- 
gressive Education, and the book that really made Dewey 
was School and Society, though perhaps his best contribu- 
tion to educational method is Democracy and Education. 
The method is to set problems, preferably current prob- 
lems, for the students to solve. Or, if they accept the 
solutions of others, they are to go over the grounds to see 
how the conclusions were arrived at. This, surely, is good 
educational technique, but just as surely Dewey did not 
invent it. Most pupils, however, need help, and Dewey 
leaves far too much to their own initiative and floundering 
efforts. What he wishes above all to exclude is any 
coercion by outside controls, such as dogmas, principles 
and authoritative teaching. And he is convinced that no 
“once and for all” system of metaphysics or any institu- 
tional religion could stand up under his method of 
“inquiry.” 

Dr. Dewey forgets that so-called “outside” controls of 
human activity, as for instance the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, are really inner controls and 
have been worked out through the sweat, blood and tears 
of many generations, worked out from the same material 
and by the same method that Dewey is advocating. That 
is also true of the rational foundations on which any 
genuine religion rests, and these foundations have stood 
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up under more inquiry than Dewey ever dreamed of. 
Certainly, if religion were only an emotional complex, 
compounded of wishful thinking and unwarranted fear, 
as Dewey assumes that every “institutional” religion is, 
then a little reconsideration would dissipate the spell. 

But do not let this give you a wrong impresion of the 
man himself. He is kindly and courteous and never de- 
scends to personalities. He loves to be independent. Ver- 
monter though he is, he early gave up the Congregation- 
alism of his mother and the Republicanism of his father. 
He favored woman’s suffrage and was against Prohibition. 
He supported, in turn, Bryan, the “Bull Moose” party and 
Al Smith. All this is wholesome independence and well 
within the ambit of the American Constitution. Also, 
during the decade beginning in 1918, he made protracted 
visits to Japan, China, Turkey, Mexico and Russia, all in 
the interest of what he considered to be American liberal- 
ism, but the liberalism (alias secularism) which he pro- 
moted has since turned sour even to Dewey’s taste. While 
he is forever insisting on the truism that the attainment 
of an end requires apt means, he is seemingly unaware 
that such liberalism is neither American nor an apt means 
to the end he desires. The plain fact is that the funda- 
mental principles which safeguard and dignify the Amer- 
ican way of life have deeply religious implications. These 
have escaped John Dewey. 

John Dewey is listed as a pragmatist, and within that 
school he has a specialty of his own called Instrumental- 
ism. For him, knowledge is simply the instrument we use 
to get out of predicaments or to better our social condi- 
tion. And pragmatism, I admit, has its points. It gets 
things done. While metaphysicians learnedly haggle over 
their principles and the application thereof, the pragmatist 
takes the plunge, ready to try anything that promises 
to succeed. And not only do the rest of us have to live 
with pragmatists, the world is largely run by them. Schol- 
astic philosophers, for their part, would do well to pay 
more attention to the fact that circumstances alter cases 
and that their own “prudential judgment” goes on the 
principle that so long as a course is not in violation of 
man’s rational nature it is better to get something done 
for a good cause than let the enemy take the field. 

But here is just where the chasm yawns between the 
perennial philosophy and pragmatism. Dewey, for in- 
stance, assumes that man differs from other animals not in 
kind but only in the degree of sensitivity and response to 
his environment. If that be true, man has no rights or 
duties; he simply expects gentler treatment than the re- 
mainder of the fauna get. Furthermore, if you do not 
grant man a rational nature, then you must say that the 
“good” for him is anything he happens to like. The peren- 
nial philosophy maintains, on the contrary, that man has 
a rational nature and that it is wrong for him to act 
against it even to get what he likes; in other words, that 
he may never use a wrong means, no matter what his 
purpose is. For the thoroughgoing pragmatist the ob- 
jective alone decides the issue; and so there is no such 
thing as an act unnatural in itself, and any means is good 
so long as it succeeds in getting what he likes. 

I hasten to add that Dewey is not so thoroughgoing 
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as that, for a pragmatist must be pragmatic even in 
following out his tenets. Actually he leaves the way open 
to many social evils. And this is no mere academic fuss 
between philosophers. The whole world is battling over 
these two attitudes toward man. For if you hold that 
man’s nature is not essentially different from that of brute 
creation, you cannot object to the totalitarian flouting of 
human rights. Against that, pragmatists (and I do not 
except Dewey) have no defense. As a consequence, they 
face two alternatives, and it is hard to tell which of the 
two alarms them the more—communism or theism. 

John Dewey, it goes without saying, is definitely a sec- 
ularist. He has popularized the current shibboleth that 
religion is “divisive.” He never counts on a hereafter 
and has spread the notion that counting on it saps the 
effort for better social conditions in this life. He does not 
stop to think that a better hereafter depends on our work- 
ing for human social betterment here. Of God he simply 
omits mention, except as some future “ideal.” He would 
like to be considered a “naturalistic” philosopher, but 
what he is trying to be is neutral. Many more are trying 
the same. But can anyone be a neutral in so fundamental 
a crisis without playing into the hands of the enemy? 

John Dewey in his “impulsions” for social betterment 
has the best of intentions, but intentions alone have never 
bettered mankind. When honest and sincere, they will save 
the individual soul, but unless they are objectively in 
accord with our nature they will degrade, and are now 
degrading, the human race in this world, the only world 
Dewey sets any value on. Unfortunately he nowhere al- 
ludes to the great reaper, who, as one of his confréres 
says, “finally sweeps all his values away.” One cannot but 
wish that, like the aging John Stuart Mill, he may yet tell 
the young students who encounter his books as assigned 
reading that he has lulled them into the illusion that 
human life is better if lived for this life alone, and may 
yet tell them that it is the other way round: that ignoring 
the other life will soon make this one a shambles. 


Germany today— 
a warning 





Clernent de Haas 





Ar FIRST, A YEAR AGO, after the currency reform, 
when money had begun to have some value once more 
and the shopping streets were transfigured overnight, 


nearly all Western Germans felt that happy days were | 


here again, that prosperity was just around the corner. 
Today there is in Germany rather more window-shopping 


than actual buying, but many German housewives who | 


can no longer afford to step inside still get some lift out 
of even that. However, the unemployed don’t; nor do 


half the employed. Neither do the refugees nor do the | 
uncounted millions whose sole present ambition is to have | 


a room or at least a bed of their own. 
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It is true that most get what they can out of the current 
quick-profit system. Yet none of this can much longer 
satisfy a nation possessed by a profound nostalgic yearn- 
ing for some magnetic common objective towards which 
every German man, woman and child can work—or 
march. In our time there is only one great common 
objective which can unite the German nation: the rebuild- 
ing of Germany on all levels, both material and spiritual. 
And this is the question of our time and of our children’s 
time: in what form is Germany going to be rebuilt? And 
for what? And by whom? 

At present, Germany is not being rebuilt at all in any 
fundamental material or spiritual sense, either for good 
or for ill. Almost everyone I spoke to in Germany 
admitted it; almost everyone is concerned. The parties 
offer little attraction to Germans who want to see their 
nation rebuilt, and it is only fair to say that this is to a 
large extent the fault of the parties themselves. It is, how- 
ever, also only fair to say that a huge number of Germans 
feel that, even if their own political parties were not 
impotent, the contradictions of Allied policy would very 
soon have made them so. They argue that the French 
policy of keeping Germany down—on the “old-fashioned” 
theory that Germany could again be as great a menace as 
Russia—directly contradicts American policy, which be- 
lieves in building Germany up as a bulwark against 
bolshevism. 

British policy also, say the Germans, contradicts itself. 
The British, they feel, are trying to build Germany up 
with one hand and to keep her down with the other. To 
prove this they employ a strange mixture of fact and 
fiction. “The British,” I was told, “are scared to death of 
German export competition. That’s why Bevin first tried 
to dismantle all our export industries, and then, when that 
did not work 100 per cent, Sir Stafford Cripps intrigued 
to get the foreign-exchange rate of the mark overvalued. 
So, if they could not stop us producing exports, they 
could at least stop us selling them. How on earth do you 
imagine that any election which leaves the Occupation 
Powers in ultimate control of Germany can ever mean 
anything real to Germans?” 

What, then, is real to Germans today? Only the words 
of those people who stick to the one and only point which 
to Germans has reality: the question of rebuilding Ger- 
many, for better or for worse, for sickness or for health. 

Already, largely due to Allied mistakes, there is evident 
a definite revival of potentially aggressive national feeling 
in Germany, a feeling that is noticeable in a hundred 
small ways. An article in a magazine about German 
motor-racing, for instance, is written almost entirely in 
terms of the German High Command’s war reports. A 
broadcast talk on German dog breeding extols the racial 
qualities of the German dog. Many such expressions of 
German pride denote the mood. 

In a recent issue, Die Fert, a well-edited right-wing 
weekly, warmly approved Miss Dorothy Thompson’s sug- 
gestion that all German refugees should be given “Roose- 
velt passports” on the model of Nansen passports. These 
would entitle them to settle in any country in Western 
Europe, including, of course, Western Germany. Yet 





shortly afterwards the same paper took to task the in- 
habitants of a small town near the Belgian frontier, 
because they had petitioned to be incorporated into Bel- 
gium. They were denounced as “unpatriotic and unaware 
of the fact that we are still living in the age of national 
states.” This contradiction shows how unreal is the think- 
ing behind it. 

The paramount question which concerns them and us 
is therefore this: aren’t there any people who are advo- 
cating the rebuilding of Germany in the only possible 
way, as the one great task of peace to which all Germans 
could dedicate themselves and in which all Europeans 
could take pride? Most certainly there are such people, 
but their experience prevents them from giving whole- 
hearted allegiance to any of the stale and petty political 
parties, and their integrity prevents them from using that 
short-circuit appeal to the emotions which alone brings 
such quick results to demagogs. 

Although there are thousands of German men and 
women of good will who still accept a true democratic 
lead, they remain solitary and isolated through want of 
leadership. An editor of a political review in Cologne, a 
rector of a university in Frankfort, a young city coun- 
cilor in Munster, and so on—they and their group do 
actually radiate an atmo- 
sphere which, given time, 
might expand in overlapping 
circles of sanity and finally 
transform the present pu- 
trescent social climate. If 
they were given time, and if 
they had been given support 
by the victorious democ- 
racies at that crucial time 
four years ago, in 1945, 
when a great mass of Ger- 
mans were prepared to be- 
lieve, at least for a few months, that there might be some- 
thing in democracy after all. 

How did we set about installing democracy in the 
material, spiritual and political vacuum that was Germany 
after unconditional surrender? We did it by licensing the 
successors of the principal pre-1933 parties almost at 
once. Early, far too early, we brought all the gimcrack 
furniture of German democracy out of the attic, and 
propped it up inside the morgue that was the dead Reich. 
But we weren’t so quick with our encouragement of those 
other individuals, most of them non-party men and 
women, who were the living human vehicles of whatever 
democracy might come into being. 

There are quite a number of Germans who still mis- 
understand and misinterpret the democratic way of life. 
As in the days of the Weimar Republic, it is to them 
mainly a question of formal procedure—of a technique of 
voting—rather than a certain attitude of mind. Few 
understand Talleyrand’s famous dictum that politics is 
the art of the possible; many still regard it either as 
thoroughly dirty business, or the concern of the kind of 
“magician” Hitler was to them in his heyday. 

The theoretical bent of the German towards perfection 
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tends to ignore the sober question, “How does it work?” 
and prefers vague and often general ideas on “How 
perfect is it?” 

A student at a technical school, who was a member of 
a religious youth group with whom I had a discussion 
one evening and who showed himself to be active-minded 
and intelligent, startled me by saying: “How can I, as a 
Christian, join a political party?” Yet that student and 
members of the youth groups I met believed that world 
government was the best solution. 

There is still a marked tendency among many Germans 
towards self-pity, and a readiness to blame someone else 
for what has gone wrong. Allied policy is sometimes 
bitterly attacked: we are held responsible not merely for 
dismantling and for the refugee problem, but also for the 
fact that German prisoners of war have not yet returned 
from Russia. We are blamed for our unconditional sur- 
render policy, for General Eisenhower’s leaflet promises 
about the speedy return of German prisoners, for the 
treatment of SS prisoners in a concentration camp at 
Remagen in 1945. 

One member of a religious youth group—an enthusi- 
astic champion of world government—actually said that 
he knew Germany had waged an aggressive war, but we, 
the Allies, had claimed that we were fighting a just war, 
a war for freefom. Therefore we had no moral right to 
behave as we have done since 1945. 

Blame of Allied policy is current in all circles. I was 
talking about the Nordwestdeutsche Rundjunk to one of 





its officials. He deplored the fact that the political parties 
were getting too much control. If a news commentary did 
not please the representative of a given party on the 
supervisory committee, then the bulletin just did not get 
on the air. His comment was that, if such a thing could 
happen, there must surely be something wrong with the 
new Constitution, which the Allies, according to him, had 
a large share in drafting. 

My observations this summer in Germany point to a 
very simple but important conclusion. The only ideal 
around which Germans today can be rallied is the rebuild- 
ing of Germany. This rebuilding must be spiritual as well 
as material. The old-line political parties seem incapable 
of proposing the ideal in the proper terms, especially the 
proper spiritual terms. They have not succeeded in re- 
lating democracy to a spiritual ideal. The Occupation 
Powers have failed to solve the immediate problems which 
give rise to profound dissatisfaction and even resentment. 
But the greatest need of the hour, in addition to the 
handling of the expellee and other social and economic 
problems, is that of giving to democracy a spiritual mean- 
ing in Germany’s own terms-—in terms of her true 
idealism. 


(The above report on what the German people are saying 
and thinking today is the fruit of many conversations 
during a “talking trip” Dr. de Haas, of Nymegen Uni- 
versity, Holland, is making through Europe. Further re- 
ports—some from behind the Iron Curtain—will follow.) 
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Sacred History 


by DANIEL-ROPS 


A major work of historical interpretation, showing 
the relationships of the Israel of Old Testament 
times to the empires and civilizations surrounding 
her. “An immensely rich and leading work .. . 
its manner is authoritative but by no means 


ponderous.” —Commonweal 4A8 pages. $4.50 


A Risible 
Reader 

by 
Catholic 
Writers 


A TIME TO LAUGH 


Compiled and Edited by PAUL J. PHELAN. 


An anthology of humorous writings given over to 
our contemporaries. Includes such well-known 
names as Sheila Kaye-Smith, John Kieran, Frank 
Fay, Maureen Daly, Sean O’Faolain, Frank 
O’Connor, Bruce Marshall, Evelyn Waugh and 


many others. 





“It is a grand collection: good stories, extracts 
from longer works, verse, anecdote, biographical 
and autobiographical bits, a salutary blend of 
humor and religion, hilarity and holiness.”—Vir- 
ginia Kirkus. Drawings by Douglas Grant. 

322 pages. $4.00 


has written a completely human and compelling novel glass figures. Their story is told 
of the vocation of five young men to the priesthood. with drama, humor and suspense. 
Against the day-to-day background of seminary life Father Edwards is the author of 
he depicts their experiences — mental and emotional Thy People, My People; These 
as well as spiritual. Pressure from the outside, pres- Two Hands; White Fire; This 
sure from within finally lay bare their basic motiva- Night Called Day. 










This is not only the story of “the 
chosen” but of “those who turned 
away.” The characters are flesh- 
and-blood Americans, not stained- 


280 pages. $3.00 


OSC 


Transformation In Christ 


by DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 





“A solid and penetrating analysis of the Christian 
virtues and their application in the struggle toward 
Christian perfection.” — Library Journal. “Pro- 
found in its erudition and amazing in its spiritual 
insight.”—The Catholic World 406 pages. $4.50 


A Novel 
dealing with 
the problems 


of youth 
toda y 


DEVIL'S FOOD 


by DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 


A fast-paced, moving novel, starring Betsy Lyman 
who breaks away from home and family to lead 





her own life. 


“The action is spirited and the interplay of char- 
acters convincing.”—Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. “Recommended for its wholesome view of a 
problem that is as real and contemporary as the 
radio quiz that precipitates the whole story.” — 


Best Sellers. 82 pages. $3.00 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, N. Y. 
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Books ahead 


Harold C. Gardiner 








The earliest version of the adage “forewarned is fore- 
armed” that I know of occurs in a homily by Pope St. 
Gregory. Priests read it in their Office of Many Martyrs. 
The Saint is speaking of Our Lord’s foretelling of the 
signs that will presage the end of the world, and he re- 
marks that the catastrophies were revealed so that they 
might the less terrify us when they actually occur (“ut 
eo minus perturbent venientia”). Just as darts hurt less, 
he quaintly remarks, when they are foreseen, so shall 
we be able to bear more equably the ills of the ending 
world if we are guarded against them by the shield of 
foreknowledge. 

Now this, to be sure, is a portentous fashion in which 
to embark on a small preview of some of the fall’s books. 
The coming books will not all be catastrophies (for 
which thanks to the good patron of books) and so we 
do not exactly have to be forewarned. I think, however, 
we may borrow and somewhat adapt the saint’s wisdom 
and say that to be alerted to an anticipated pleasure is 
to have the pleasure sauced in advance. So, perhaps, 
a glimpse of what the next few months hold in store 
for the reading public will be but a variation on the 
holy reflection of St. Gregory. If it bears a tithe of the 
fruit that his oft-read observation has borne, we shall 
all be able to add an allelujia to his verse. By right and 
by predilection, our first glance goes to our Catholic 
publishers. 

Quite naturally, a number of their books will be spirit- 
ual and devotional. Among them look for the Latin-Eng- 
lish Missal, by Msgr. Knox (Sheed & Ward) ; an English 
edition of the Roman Breviary, (Benziger) ; /nterpret- 
ing the Sunday Mass, by Boniwell (Kenedy) ; The Col- 
lected Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux (Sheed & Ward) ; 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, by Dudon-Young (Bruce) ; Saints 
Are Not Sad (Sheed & Ward), a delightful collection of 
brief lives edited by Frank Sheed; and The Mass: Its 
History and Liturgy, by Jungmann-Brunner (Benziger). 

In the general field, Catholic publishers will offer: 
Dante the Philosopher, by Gilson (Sheed & Ward) ; 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More, by Campbell (Bruce) ; 
Melville (Sheed & Ward), Stone’s study as part of the 
Great Writers series; and ] Hear You Calling Me, Count- 
ess McCormack’s story of her husband, the famous 
tenor John (Bruce). The same company announces 
Like Lesser Gods, by Mari Tomasi, the current winner of 
its Foundation Award. 

Over the garden wall to browse in other publishers’ 
fields, here is what attracts attention, and you will notice 
how neatly I respect the boundaries of the various plots. 
THE AMERICAN SCENE. Two books that look like head- 
liners are Putnam’s John Lewis: Lion of Labor, by Saul 
Alinsky (will he be bearded or bedizened?) ; and South- 
ern Politics, by V. O. Key (Knopf), which, at the least, 
will have lots to give by way of background to the Presi- 
dent’s civil-rights program. Mrs. Roosevelt will tell her 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











story as First Lady in This 1 Remember (Harper). Others 
in this field not so certain to be widely read, but worth 
keeping the pupil peeled for, are three hair-raisers: Des- 
perate Men, (Putnam) by James D. Horan (true stories 
from the Pinkerton files); Bad Company, by Joseph 
Henry Jackson (Harcourt, Brace), tales of bandits, etc., 
in the Gold Rush days; and U. S. West, by Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg (Dutton), the story of Wells Fargo. 
In more serious vein will be The Strange Case of Alger 
Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, by Bert Andrews (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts) . 


BiocGRAPHY. The two most exciting in the offing are 
Stalin: A Political Biography, by Isaac Deutscher (Ox- 
ford); and John Quincy Adams, by Samuel F. Bemis 
(Knopf), which stresses the subject’s importance in 
shaping U. S. foreign policy. Civil War fans will greedily 
await Giant in Gray, by Manly Wade Wellman (Scrib- 
ner’s), the story of Wade Hampton; and all interested 
in the contribution of the Negro to American life will 
give the same welcome to Your Most Humble Servant, 
by Shirley Graham (Messner), a portrait of Benjamin 
Banneker, self-educated Negro genius and friend of 
Jefferson. 

Studies of literary figures bulk large for the coming 
months. James Fenimore Cooper is James Grossman’s 
contribution (Sloane); Elizabeth Jenkins treats Jane 
Austen (Pellegrini & Cudahy) ; John Greenleaf Whittier 
has John Pollard as his Boswell (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
Christina Rossetti is the choice of Marya Zaturenska 
(Macmillan); and under the title of Bewitched Parson- 
age, William S. Braithwaite studies the Brontés. Eagerly 
awaited is Peter Quennell’s John Ruskin. 


History. Grouping together here books that deal with 
history proper and with more ideological topics, I can 
offer some good anticipation-sauce. Cry Liberty: John 
Adams and the American Revolution, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen (Little, Brown), ought to be a first-rate 
work. More contempoary, and therefore probably more 
controversial, will be Drew Middleton’s The Struggle for 
Germany (Bobbs-Merrill), and Promise and Fulfillment, 
by Arthur Koestler (Macmillan), the story of Palestine 
from 1917. 

Two violently opposed views will be unfolded in The 
Country of the Blind, by George S. Counts and Nucia P. 
Lodge (Houghton Miffin), strongly anti-communist in 
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its explanation of the aims of the Politburo; and The 
Chinese Conquer China, (Doubleday), Anna Louise 
Strong’s protestation (if the title means what it says) 
that China is only in the throes of an internal revolu- 
tion. And Lilian Smith, of Strange Fruit fame, dis- 
cusses many problems facing the West—mainly the race 
problem—in Killers of the Dream (Norton). 

Finally, for Civil War harker-backers again, a monu- 
mental study of the strategy of that conflict is offered in 
Lincoln Finds a General, in two volumes, by Kenneth P. 
Wiliams (Macmillan). 


Fiction. This section is frankly a washout at present 
writing. Few prominent names are appended to forthcom- 
ing works (mountainous Hemingway, for example, is still 
laboring in deep secrecy on his next). This does not 
mean, of course, that some of the new novels may not 
be very good. Anticipation is prodded a bit in this de- 
partment, however, only by The Way West! (Sloane), 
by A. H. Guthrie, who gave us the spacious, if some- 
what lusty The Big Sky last year; and by Mary O’Grady 
(Little, Brown), Mary Lavin’s chronicle of a Dublin 
family at the turn of the century. The big news (though 
the book has not yet been announced for this fall) is 
The Cardinal, by Henry Morton Robinson, which is now 


James Whitcomb Riley: 


an American jongleur 
M. Whitcomb Hess 








Tue CAREFUL YALE SCHOLAR, Henry A. Beers 
(in the Yale Review, January, 1920), rated James Whit- 
comb Riley higher than Walt Whitman and Lowell on 
two points. Whitman, Beers said, for all his poetic feeling 
of America’s bigness in the mass, wholly lacked Riley’s 
power to sing dramatically of the individual; and Lowell, 
a more imposing literary figure, was not so fine an artist 
as the Hoosier poet. Not to Whitman, therefore, but to 
Whitcomb Riley did it fall to fashion the America of 
Song. Certainly no other dialect poet ever drew American 
types with the correct, consistent touch that is Riley’s, nor 
has any poet sung so clearly the songs of our democracy’s 
plain folk. 

In common with his medieval prototypes, those singers 
in the vernacular known as jongleurs, he had just one 
office—to entertain. Our American jongleur whose face, 
he used to say, was a map of Ireland, and whose Irish 
forebears were so numerous they couldn’t crowd through 
the Alleghenies, was an entertainer from his earliest lisp- 
ing in numbers. His childish joy in the natural gifts 
with which earth’s creatures are generously endowed 
stayed with him through maturity. Watching a summer 
rain, he felt his own heart “drenched with the love of 
God.” Whether in his magistral folk poetry or his straight 
writing he expressed a Lincolnesque faith. This was the 


running in serial form in the Cosmopolitan magazine. 
However, there is good news connected with this sea- 
son’s fiction. There is a cheering consensus among pub- 
lishers that the naturalistic novel has about run its pres- 
ent course. This appears in the statements of publishers 
as given in the New York Times Book Review of Sept. 11, 
and in Orville Prescott’s preview of the trends (if one 
may do that to a trend, poor thing!) He says: 
For a generation now the extreme of realism, which 
is naturalism . . . has possessed many of our ablest 
and most serious novelists. Now that school seems 
to be losing its force and influence. More and more 
writers are realizing that there are such things as 
choice, as honor and as individual ethics. As they 
forge to the front, modern fiction may achieve a 
dignity which it has not had for years... . It is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Amen, amen! If authors are switching to true distinction, 
it only remains for publishers, as well, to switch with 
them. Publishers will no longer be able to plead if they 
publish more naturalistic fiction, that they are just 
following a trend. They, together with their authors, must 
establish a new trend. If that takes place before my next 
view of books ahead, we will have happy reason to add 
a double allelujia to our variation on St. Gregory’ theme 
that forewarned is fore-armed. 


real source of the “vast treasure of content” he sings of 
in The Prayer Perfect, where he asks the “Dear Lord” to 
share that content “with all the needy.” To that end he 
sang his songs. 

Wherever he recited his pieces—and no jongleur was 
ever more on the go or in greater demand—he bewitched 
his hearers, from Hoosier audiences to culture-bent 
Chautauquans, from Jayhawkers to New Yorkers and 
even Continentals. When he had given some readings at 
London’s literary center, the Savage Club, Coquelin, the 
celebrated French actor, was overheard saying to Irving: 
“Henry, you and I have been studying all these years 
how to act, but here is a young man out of the West who 
knows by nature all we know.” Again, we find Elbert 
Hubbard asking: “Who taught Abraham Lincoln and 
Whitcomb Riley how to throw the lariat of their imag- 
ination over us, rope us hand and foot, and put their 
brand upon us?” Theirs was indeed a common lariat, 
woven as it was of the sympathies of the common man. 

This dialect singer has been variously called the poet 
of the people and the children’s poet laureate. His was 
democracy’s song, and where is a very real democracy 
if not in the child mind? His respect for the natural 
dignity and reticences of the very young often made him 
appear shy with children—as shy as another stranger 
their age, for he was quick to sense their rights as per- 
sons. As a consequence, children used to sit spellbound 
with their parents and elders at the Riley readings; and 
their love of the Child Rhymes is an American tradition, 
certainly a Hoosier one. 

In 1929, when Riley’s eightieth birthday celebration 
was under way—thirteen years after his death—a poll of 
the United States showed him leading by a wide margin 
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as the public schools’ most popular poet. In 1931, when 
William Lyon Phelps edited Selected Poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley, he felt the need of a prefatory apology, 
stating that he did not think Riley had received the 
critical approbation he deserves for his sheer art. Phelps 
himself ranked Riley’s artistry with his remarkable gifts 
of impersonation. His best poetry, he said, has in it the 
principle of life: “It lives because it deserves to live, 
or rather because nothing can destroy it—neither the 
nibbling tooth of criticism nor the sharper tooth of time.” 
During his lifetime the people’s poet was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters and received 
honorary degrees from several of our famous American 
universities, including Yale, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

Though he could never understand what was the per- 
suasion that sat or rather sang upon his lips, and could 
never overcome a strong preliminary stage fright, Riley 
understood that it was his business to entertain. To this 
end he was never morally didactic. On the contrary, he 
always gave his hearers “credit for every virtue” (the 
words are his own). So successful was he that he was a 
crusader in spite of himself, and his friends felt that he 
taught them many things, the most important being that 
sorrow is vain and despondency sinful. Many of these 
friends, among whom were Joel Chandler Harris, Mark 
Twain, T. C. Steele, Bill Nye and Eugene Field, felt that 
his was the richest personality of their acquaintance. 
They felt, too, with Beers and Phelps, that his precision 
in the details of his art was not sufficiently appreciated. 

In her excellent personal memoir of Riley, Clara E. 
Laughlin says that his scholarly knowledge of verse-forms 
and his facile command of them has been equaled by few 
poets in any age. At ease in his use of the most sophisti- 
cated language forms, he also handled the simplest ones 
with a Burns-like mastery. “He used words with the 
artistry of a lapidary,” this editor declared. And always, 
over and above his verbal facility, was the Riley charm 
that inevitably held his audiences rapt. The blond, short- 
ish man in evening clothes was seen (Booth Tarkington 
thus described him) to change, with no visible effort 
on the magician’s part, into a farmhand, a thin little 
girl, an old soldier, an educator with a theory, or the 
Hoosier lad “Bud,” the jongleur’s early nickname and 
lifelong alter ego. 

None could recite his poems as Riley could. As a story- 
teller, too, he was unsurpassed, and something of the same 
magic was latent in his ordinary addresses. A Chicago 
speech in 1891 which brought the banqueters to their 
feet (Mark Twain observed that though “people may 
shout, clap their hands, stamp and wave their napkins, 
none but the master can make them get up on their 
feet”) was in tribute to the men who did the actual 
fighting in the Civil War, the common patriots. Lincoln, 
Riley said on that occasion, is the perfect type of the 
common patriot; and the world has agreed with that 
estimate. 

Like Lincoln, Riley was born in a log cabin. Riley’s 
cabin in Greenfield, Indiana, was, however, a more pic- 
turesque one than Lincoln’s in Kentucky, for grape arbors 


trellised the walk that ran through the old-fashioned gar- 


den, and currant and lilac bushes grew around the poet’s 
birthplace on the old National Road. His birthdate, of 
course, was later by forty years than that of Lincoln, and 
the West was a degree or so less crude. Reuben Riley, 
his father, was a successful lawyer, State legislator and 
friend of Indiana’s governor, James Whitcomb, for whom 
the new child was named at his birth on October 7, 1849. 
The mother, Elizabeth Marine Riley, was of Celtic origin, 
full of fun and fancy. Her influence on her son increased 
rather than decreased after her death, which came just as 
Riley reached manhood. Certainly she had fostered his 
genius. And could Elizabeth Riley have returned to earth 
(as a later poet imagined Nancy Lincoln’s return to ask 
how her boy had “got on”), she would have found that, 
ever since 1915, October 7 has been celebrated as an In- 
diana holiday because of this son’s achievements; that he 
has had—of all tributes to a poet!—a crack train 
named for him, “The James Whitcomb Riley Special,” 
and that among many other memorials, including the city 
library, there has been built a unique children’s hospital 
in Indianapolis; and, finally, that in 1949 Governor 
Henry Schricker heads a great State-wide centennial cele- 
bration for her poet son. 

Riley’s Boswell, Mr. Marcus Dickey, who was for many 
years his manager and secretary, tells of the poet’s idyllic 
boyhood as he vibrated between town and country, 
roamed the native Indiana woods, waded in Tharpe’s 
Pond, his “lake of light,” and listened to the music of 
the leaves moving in the twilight wind. Dickey tells too 
of his village schooling, his Bible-selling and sign-paint- 
ing years, his life as a strolling actor and musician, as 
well as his early work on small Indiana newspapers be- 
fore he settled down as a serious writer for the Indianap- 
olis Journal. In his late twenties, Riley had had what he 
always called his vision of himself as a poet. He wrote 
the Poe-poem, Leonainie, which drew the attention of the 
whole literary world to him in 1877, and entered on his 
prolific writing career (in which he published fifteen 
thick volumes of verse) and began his jongleur’s travels. 

James Whitcomb Riley died in 1916—like Robert 
Herrick, a bachelor. His last years in Indianapolis in the 
Lockerbie Street house were extravagantly honored ones, 
but his character remained unspoiled by fame, for the 
gift of Irish humor which kept him from taking himself 
too seriously was with him to the last. That his contribu- 
tions to our folk-literature are unmatched is general 
critical opinion. Who does not know Little Orphant Annie, 
When the Frost is on the Punkin’, The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole, The Raggedy Man? But he also left some lyric 
poems of the highest level, such as his songs from “The 
Flying Islands of the Night,” one of which reads in part: 


For the Song’s sake; even so: 
Humor it, and let it go 
All untamed and wild of wing— 
Leave it ever truanting. 


His own truanting Song revealed the inarticulate ordin- 
ary people to themselves, singing the thoughts their lips 
had not known how to speak, and making vocal the sym- 
pathy with everybody everywhere which is the true Amer- 
ican’s heritage. 





| 
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MALE AND FEMALE: A STUDY OF 
THE SEXES IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 





By Margaret Mead. Morrow. 477p. $5 


From an interest proved by fourteen 
years of field observation and over a 
quarter of a century of professional 
study, the distinguished anthropologist, 
Margaret Mead, writes of the differ- 
ences and the potentialities of the two 
sexes. She reopens issues we are prone 
to regard as closed; she questions the 
wisdom of urging women to seek status 
in a competitive world rather than a 
unique place in a home; she ponders 
the cultural soundness of our trend to- 
wards educating men and women alike. 
Throughout the analysis of the problem 
she keeps in a state of balance the two 
premises that, while the bodily similari- 
ties and differences of the male and 
female are basic, our thinking and our 
institutions regulating their usage are 
culturally conditioned. Her purpose is 
to stimulate thought as to ways in 
which we in America can make as full 
use of women’s gifts as we have of 
men’s, thus utilizing all human re- 
sources for the enrichment of our civil- 
ization. 

The first section of the book is based 
upon her research observations of seven 
of the island peoples of the Pacific, 
such as the Samoans and the Balinese. 
Her interest is focused on differences in 
reproductive roles. The chapters present 
a wide range of variety as to method 
and extent of child education in sex, 
sex attitudes, the value placed upon 
parenthood and in the comparative roles 
of the male and the female. The content 
makes inevitable a presentation which 
may be offensive to many in a civiliza- 
tion accustomed to euphemisms in dis- 
cussion of bodily functions. 

Amid the diversity found in these sev- 
en ways of patterning sex relationships, 
she notes that all of them have devel- 
oped forms that will make men satisfied 
in their constructive activities without 
distorting their sure sense of their 
masculinity, but that few cultures have 
yet found ways in which to give women 
a divine discontent that will demand 
other satisfactions than those of child- 
bearing. Parallel to this conclusion is 
the balancing statement that the stages 
in a woman’s life are biologically set, 
so that she finds it easy to reach a 
“sense of irreversible achievement,” 
while in man, not nature, but cultural 
institutions must make similar satisfac- 
tions possible. From her study of male 
initiation rites, she concludes that 
“while women make human beings, 
only men make men.” 

Noting the difficulty of transition 
from a study of homogeneous peoples 


to an analysis of a vast and heterogene- 
ous culture such as we have in the 
United States, Dr. Mead acknowledges 
dependence upon the research studies 
of others as she attempts to offer her 
own observations. The range of analysis 
covers such topics as childhood experi- 
ence, pre-courtship behavior, adult sex 
demands, correlations between sex and 
achievement, the ideal of a home for 
each family, and the prospects of mar- 
riage without divorce. One of her deep- 
est insights is found in the statement: 
“Our American family is oriented to- 
wards the future, towards what the chil- 
dren may become, not towards the per- 
petuation of the past or the stabilization 
of the present.” 

She develops the sharp cleavage ex- 
isting between our dating institutions 
and post-marital expectations, and finds 
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increasing competition between the 
sexes, particularly in what she calls 
“middle-class skills.” 

Assured companionship and parent- 
hood are found to be the two socially 
desired values that cannot be obtained 
outside of marriage, and in marriage 
she is concerned with the hazards aris- 
ing for women through the extension of 
middle-aged leisure. The dangers latent 
in our marital system (founded so 
largely upon romanticism and _ free 
choice) are summed up in the caution 
that “this emphasis on choice carried to 





FALL HIGHLIGHTS 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 


Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A thorough record of Old Testament history. The author shows great imagina- 
tive gifts and a rare talent for recreating the past. 


October 22 


THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE 


$2.50 


The Message of the Sacred Heart of Jesus to the World 
The intimate biography of a saintly nun, Sister Josepha Menendez 1890-1923. 


Already translated into five languages. 


November 


$3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


A. H. Armstrong 


Written in simple terms and covering the period from the beginning of 


Greek Philosophy to St. Augustine. 
November 


HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
H. Thurston, S.J. 


$3.25 


An account of the history and ceremony of the Roman Jubilee with an 
exposition of the Catholic doctrine of indulgences. Published to coincide with 


the 1950 Holy Year of Jubilee. 
December 


PURGATORY 
Pere Martin Jugie, A.A. 
Translated by Malachy Carroll 


$3.50 


Scholarly, exhaustive treatise on Purgatory by one of the greatest French 


theologians. First English publication. 


December 


$4.00 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE PRIEST 


M. Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R. 


Father Boylan, author of This Tremendous Lover, discusses the piety and 
Christlikeness that should dominate the life of every priest. 


December 


$3.75 


At your bookstore or from 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 


aye esivesyeo zis NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Commonweal 


Reader 


Edited by Edward S. Skillin, 
with an introduction by 
Anne Fremantle 


Distinguished pieces of 
the past twenty-five years 
from The Commonweal, 
featuring such outstand- 
ing writers as: Thomas 
Merton, Padraic Colum, 
Franz Werfel, Michael 
Williams, Nicholas A. 
Berdyaev, John A. Ryan, 
Dorothy Day, Jesse Stu- 
art, W. H. Auden, Robert 
Lowell. Mr. Skillin is the 
present editor of The 
Commonweal. $3.50 


Saint 
Among 
the Hurons 


by Francis Xavier 
Talbot, S.}. 


A pulse-stirring, heart- 
warming biography of a 
great Saint, Jean De 
Brebeuf, who met mar- 
tyrdom three centuries 
ago in New France. Here 
is a story never before 
completely told in Eng- 
lish, that is a vital chap- 
ter in the tragic history 
of colonization partially 
redeemed by the blood of 
the martyrs of the 
Church. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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its final limits means in marriage that 
no choice is irrevocable.” 

Respecting the finality of religious 
marriage, she advocates that the stigma 
of divorce be removed for those who 
have married merely legally. In a series 
of paragraphs obscured by faulty logic, 
she suggests that somehow this would 
make such marriages more responsible. 
Concluding her study, Dr. Mead 
stresses our socio-cultural need of free- 
dom to use the untapped gifts of each 
sex and of freedom to admit openly 
and cultivate in each sex its special su- 
periorities. 

To illustrate this point, she questions 
the male domination of the field of 
obstetrics, since women have intuitions 
derived from the experience of ma- 
ternity; and of the female domination 
of the upper-grade school classes, 
wherein boys need male guidance. Par- 
ticularly in the realm of the social 
sciences she finds the need of male and 
female cooperation, if we are to under- 
stand and to construct a culture that 
can fulfill our human needs and aspira- 
tions. The challenge is to use the gifts 
of women as fully as we use the gifts 
of men. Davi W. Twomey 


Force for social change 
THE UAW AND WALTER REUTHER 


By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. Ran- 
dom House. 291p. $3. 


The United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, though not the largest, is in 
many ways the most interesting of our 
unions. It has enormous potentialities 
for good or evil. Though concerned, as 
every union must be, with bread-and- 
butter issues, it is not just another trade 
union. Perhaps because it was born in 
Detroit, where mass production on a 
scale never before imagined revolution- 
ized American industry, or perhaps be- 
cause of novel leadership, UAW is also 
a positive force for social change. Bar- 
ring some unforeseen development, it 
will help to determine the shape of 
things to come. 

The authors of this book, one a chief 
steward at the Chrysler plant in De- 
troit, the other a free-lance writer, are 
fully alert to the dynamic possibilities 
of their subject. In the UAW they see 
the vanguard of the anti-communist, 
fiercely libertarian “democratic left,” 
and in its still youthful leader, Walter 
Reuther, the prophet of a new dispen- 
sation. Yet, though partisans, the au- 
thors write with an honesty and objec- 
tivity that is somewhat uncommon in 
labor literature that is writen from the 
inside. 

They are proud, for instance, of the 
great contribution UAW has made to 
tolerable race relations in Detroit; but 
they are frank to admit that the rank 
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and file has still a long way to go be- 
fore it shares the vision of the leaders. 
Though in Walter Reuther they see one 
of the giants of the labor movement, 
they do not hesitate to criticize policies 
with which they disagree or to point 
out what they consider weaknesses and 
obscurities in Mr. Reuther’s thinking. 
In this forthright approach, they are 
typical of the democracy which char- 
acterizes UAW as it characterizes few 
other American unions. 

All of which adds up to a first-rate, 
exciting book—probably the best his- 
tory of the UAW that has yet appeared. 
It is possible to say this even though 
the reviewer may not share the ideology 
of the writers, or agree in every in- 
stance with their estimate of events. 
Certainly the authors are mistaken 
when they assert that ACTU “saw 
Reuther merely as a leader in an anti- 
communist fight.” ACTU also saw Reu- 
ther as an honest labor leader sincerely 
devoted to trade-union democracy and 
conscious of social responsibilities 
which older labor leaders, trained in 
the school of business unionism, fre- 
quently ignore. A good many readers 
will disagree, too, with their disparage- 
ment of Philip Murray and the Steel- 
workers. 

From this uninhibited study the gen- 
eral public will learn for the first time 
of a number of very interesting inci- 
dents in the UAW’s short but stormy 
history. In retrospect, none is more in- 
triguing than the story of that extraor- 
dinary day at the 1939 convention in 
Cleveland when Philip Murray and Sid- 
ney Hillman, speaking in the name of 
the CIO, forbade the Stalinists, who 
controlled the largest body of dele- 
gates, to take over the union—and got 
away with it. 

If books about unions ever reach the 
best-seller class, that is where The 
UAW and Walter Reuther is headed. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Lightning is human nature 
LIVE WITH LIGHTNING 


By Mitchell Wilson. 
404p. $3 


Most novels can be summed up fairly 
satisfactorily in a single sentence such 
as: “It is a story intended to show such 
and such a thing about such and such 
an occupational, racial or social group.” 
Mitchell Wilson’s Live with Lightning 
cannot be treated that way. One would 
be criminally superficial were one to 
say merely that it portrays the struggle 
a physicist goes through in attempting 
to maintain his integrity—to live up to 
his ideals—in his successive jobs as a 
graduate student, an instructor, a pro- 
fessor, and an inventor in the employ, 
first, of big business and, later, of the 
American nation. 
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The presentation of the aspirations 
of the pure scientist, as distinguisned 
from those of the engineer, needed do- 
ing and is well done. The indictments 
of dry rot in university faculties, of 
selfishness in big business and of dema- 
gogy among ignorant or corrupt poli- 
ticians are set forth far more convinc- 
ingly than many other social critics 
have done in their novels. 

The occupation of the central char- 
acter—harnessing glamorous and hor- 
rifying electricity—and what the book 
has to say about business and politics 
are really subordinate matters. The 
lightning Wilson is talking about, one 
comes to realize, is human nature—emo- 
tions and motives for action. He makes 
it altogether clear that he believes phys- 
ical scientists and mathematicians are 
the most intelligent groups in the world, 
the least selfish and the most nearly 
honest; but he shows, indeed he under- 
takes to analyze, the clay of their feet. 
He portrays their susceptibility to self- 
pity, their jealousy of the rich and pow- 
erful, their snobbery and the varieties 
of despair to which they are subject. 
By omission, he also indicates that they 
are wholly engrossed in their “shop.” 
They never read anything but technical 
journals, monographs and handbooks; 
they know nothing of music; and they 
are so completely oblivious to religion 
that they never even mention it or 
think of it. 

Underneath, then, Live with Light- 
ning is not just a novel about physi- 
cists. It is a novel about twentieth-cen- 
tury human beings, or at least those of 
them who possess ideals of honesty and 
public service and a determination to 
live up to them. It is refreshing that 
there is no psychoanalyst in the book, 
not even an amateur one, to pick the 
hero and his associates to pieces and to 
interpret them. 

The constantly changing relationship 
between the hero and his wife is espe- 
cially rich in material for such specula- 
tion. Savina has accepted, indeed she 
originally had fallen in love with, the 
man Eric always has intended himself 
to be, and intuitively he knows it. Thus, 
when his conscience hurts him, he an- 
ticipates and exaggerates her disap- 
proval and is impelled to hurt her in 
retaliation. Wilson’s subtlest accom- 
plishment is his portrayal of the pro- 
longed impasses tha tensue. He has 
used the tension between Eric and 
Savina to augment the central strain, 
the one within Eric. 

Live with Lightning is deep, many 
faceted and significant. It probably will 
never be regarded as a classic, but it is 
highly engrossing reading; and though 
it presents a melancholy outlook upon 
modern man and his future, it broadens 
and deepens a reader’s understanding 
of himself and his fellows. 

Epwarp W. HAMILTON 





merely as production units, but as chil- 
dren of God.” Therein, it seems to me, 
, aa can be found in one short sentence all 
By David E. Lilienthal. Harper. 208p. the variance between the totalitarian 
$2.50. system—whether of left or right—and 
The subtitle of Mr. Lilienthal’s little what we have come to call the Ameri- 
book is “An American Credo.” I do not can system. At least in theory, we be- 
think that Mr. Lilienthal has taken too lieve that man has an inherent dignity 


THIS I DO BELIEVE 





much on himself in using so grand a which raises him above and beyond a 

subtitle, for in simple and direct prose creature of mere “usefulness” as a pro- 

he has pointed out what we, who do ducer in society. 

believe, have as our beliefs. Probably no man who has devoted 
One of the points of the Credo Mr. himself to public life—as distinguished 

Lilienthal professes is expressed as from elective office—has suffered more 

follows: “We believe in men _ not abuse than Mr. Lilienthal. On at least 
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two notable occasions, members of the 
United States Senate have chosen to 
put him on a witness stand and subject 
him to a type of questioning which does 
not take place even in criminal trials. 
When he was nominated for his present 
position—Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission—not only was he 
castigated personally, but one of his 
questioners sought to cast reflection on 
his parents because they were foreign- 
born. Therefore it is doubly to Mr. Lili- 
enthal’s credit to write such a book. 

By using several Russian scientists as 
examples, Mr. Lilienthal pegs for once 
and all the “guilty by association” phil- 
osophy which has recently sprung up 
among certain Congressmen. He points 


out that these Russians were judged 
“disloyal” and “traitors” because they 
were members of American scientific 
societies. He does not mention anything 
about Americans who have similarly 
been accused of disloyalty. Thus, by 
using the totalitarian examples, he does 
a good job of refuting that type of 
philosophy. 

In the space of a short review it is 
impossible to bring out all the telling 
points Mr. Lilienthal makes. I would 
say that This I Do Believe could be 
read with benefit by everyone, and par- 
ticularly by a great many of our high- 
school and college students and their 
teachers. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 
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Recent HERDER Publications 


REASON TO REVELATION 


By Daniel J. Saunders, SJ. A rational demonstration of the 
reality of revelation. Especially suitable for study clubs. $3.50 


THE CANON OF THE MASS 
ITS HISTORY, THEOLOGY, AND ART 


By Jerome Gassner, O.S.B., Ph.D., H.D.,8.T.D. A study of the 
growth of the Canon of the Mass from a simple beginning 
to its present fixed form. For all who wish to pray the Mass 


with fuller understanding and appreciation. 


$5.00 


THE RICHES GF THE MISSAL 


By Jean Vaggagini, O.S.B. Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie. 
A spiritual commentary on the Mass for all who desire to 
draw from the prayers of the Missal a greater fullness of the 


spirituality contained in its prayers. 


$4.00 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS 


FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


By the Sisters of St. Dominic (Adrian, Michigan). “A finished 
and well-tried instrument and guide for meditating on the 
basis of the liturgical life of the Church. One is struck on 
the first page by the difference in tone between the scriptural 
and liturgical ring of these meditations and the hitherto 
‘spiritual’ thoughts of some individual.”—Orate Fratres 


SOCIAL ETHICS 


2 Vols., $10.00 


NATURAL LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By J. Messner, J.U.D., Dr. Econ. Pol. 
“More than worth any six social ethics books 


Doherty. 


Translated by J. J. 


I can recall having seen. That it is worth its price in size, 
weight and sheer abundance of material will be immediately 
obvious to anyone who glances through it.”—Peter Michaels 


in Integrity 


$10.00 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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CALL IT TREASON 





By George Howe. Viking. 344p. $3. 


“Why does the spy risk his life?” asks 
George Howe, author of the novel which 
won first prize in the Christophers Lit- 
erary Contest. “For what compulsion 
and after what torment in himself? The 
gunpoint never forced a man to loy- 
alty, and still less to treason, whose 
rewards at best are slim and distant. 
If the spy wins he is ignored; if he 
loses, he is hanged.” In Call It Treason 
Mr. Howe attempts to answer his own 
question. He says: “Some were traitors 
for self-love, and more for adventure, 
and a few for the love of others. .. . 
Riches, and risk, and faith: they are 
the three decoys of treason.” 

One who belonged in the third and 
rarest of Mr. Howe’s categories was 
Corporal Karl Maurer, aged nineteen, 
nicknamed Happy by the Americans. 
He volunteered to spy for our Army, 
refusing any pay for it, because he 
hoped to help shorten the war and to 
see the nazi regime overthrown. He 
never thought of himself as other than 
a patriotic German, and the only thing 
he feared was the name of traitor. 

In February, 1945, after several 
weeks of instruction and briefing, Hap- 
py was flown across the Rhine from an 
American base in Alsace and dropped 
by parachute in a field some two hun- 
dred miles inside Germany. His mis- 
sion was to find out the location and 
strength of two German divisions and 
to come back with the information with- 
in five days. How he accomplished his 
task and what befell him on the way 
is a fascinating and suspenseful story. 

The only stipulation made by the 
Christophers for their contest was that 
the novels submitted should be “in ac- 
cord with Christian principles and not 
against them.” George Howe, a non- 
Catholic by the way, makes few refer- 
ences to religion, but in his sensitive 
and understanding portrayal of the 
character of Happy, the requirement of 
the contest is satisfactorily fulfilled. 
Happy is one of the most admirable 
heroes in recent fiction: charitable, 
merciful, clean-minded, honorable, will 
ing to sacrifice his reputation and even 
his life for an ideal. It is proof of the 
author’s skill that he never permits 
Happy to seem unbelievable or a prig. 
He remains a likable, normal boy, for 
whom the reader’s sympathy increases 
from page to page. 

Two other “Joes” help, by contrast, 
to emphasize Happy’s selfless heroism: 
Paluka, who is a spy for love of adven- 
ture, and Tiger, whose treason was for 
money and self-aggrandizement. Paluka 
loved Happy; the Tiger, without real- 
izing it, envied his courage and the 
purity of his motives. 

It is fortunate, now this absorbing 
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MAY WE BOAST? 


Just subtly, of course— about the 
amount of saints Mr. Sheed has been 
associating with lately? Forty of them, 
no less, he has assembled in one large 
book: SAINTS ARE NOT SAD 
($3.75). And that’s true, too, about 
saints not being sad: they seem to have 
every other respectable quality (in- 
cluding several not usually thought of 
as respectable), but definitely no 
gloom. Pity we can’t list the whole 
forty here, but you can see them in 
the book at your bookseller. We can 
tell you that the authors represented 
include Archbishop Goodier, Alice 
Curtayne, Father Vincent McNabb 
and Father Martindale. 


The same truth about the cheerfulness 
of saints appears again in THE COL- 
LECTED LETTERS OF ST. THER- 
ESE OF LISIEUX ($3.75), translated 
by F. J. Sheed (this doesn’t make 
forty-one, however, she’s in the other 
book, too). This is an important book: 
St. Thérése’s complete correspondence, 
released by the Carmel at Lisieux on 
the 50th anniversary of her death: 247 
letters in all: everything that has sur- 
vived in her handwriting. The letters 
appear just as she wrote them, with 
enough biographical background added 
by Abbé Combes to make it clear in 
what circumstances each letter was 
written—that a particularly gay letter, 
for instance, was written when she was 
already suffering agonies from the 


disease that killed her. 


If you would like a small halo of your 
own some time, but don’t feel too sure 
of getting it, may we suggest WE 
DIE STANDING UP by Dom 
Hubert van Zeller ($2), one of the 
pleasantest spiritual books we know. 
Not that the author lets you off any- 
thing: he contrives to be tough and 
comfortable at the same time, a trick 
rare among writers of detective stories 
and almost unknown among spiritual 
writers. Consequently, everybody who 
reads his book goes slightly mad about 
it: if you don’t believe a word of this, 
read it and see what happens to you. 


You’ve probably read Msgr. Knox’s 
THE CREED iN SLOW MOTION 
($2.50) by now: if not, consider the 
review in Today, the Catholic student 
magazine: “If you liked THE MASS 
IN SLOW MOTION, you will like 
the Creed in the same speed. ” That’s 
just what we say, if you did, you will. 
We do. 


Order books from your bookstore 


or from 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





chapter of the war is told for the first 
time, that there was someone as well- 
equipped for the telling as George 
Howe, for his actual service with the 
OSS gives him sources of authentic de- 
tail which no amount of outside re- 
search could duplicate. In addition, he 
can really write a beautiful, crisp prose 
which is a joy to read. You will find no 
sentimentality or obvious moralizing in 
Call It Treason, but, strongly woven 
into the very fabric of this gripping ad- 
venture, is the conviction that good is 
a more powerful force than evil, and 
that material weapons are matched in 
value by those of the spirit 
Mary Burke Howe 





A TIME TO LAUGH 





Edited by Paul J. Phelan. Longmans. 
322p. $4 


A recent magazine feature, harking 
back, I think, to Van Wyck Brooks’ 
classic division of American writers, 
separated mankind into three brows: 
high-, low- and middle-. Everybody’s 
affinities, from beer to Bach, it was 
suggested, serve as indications of cul- 
tural index. Mr. Phelan has given the 
genial lie to classifications (appropri- 
ately enough for an English professor 
turned newspaperman) in presenting 
a mixtum-gatherum of humor which 
should appeal, in partibus, at least, to 
the three types of brow. 

For the low brow there are preemi- 
nently Mr. Phelan’s own introductions 
to the sections into which, with blithe 
and merry heart, he has divided his 
book. He pursues the quip from its shy 
hiding place right out into the highway, 
where he can run it down. Here’s one 
from his introduction to the section on 
food: “Until Eve ordered the wrong 
item, she and her husband never had 
menu trouble.” For the same broad 
(though by no means contemptible) 
taste there are some joke fillers from 
Douglas Woodruff, some dated stuff 
from Yank, and some newspaper pieces 
by such practiced hands as H. I. Phil- 
lips, Hal Boyle and Paul J. Phelan. 
Many people would place Westbrook 
Pegler’s “My Day,” an ill-humored but 
effective satire on the activities of a 
well-known fellow columnist, in the 
low-brow category. 

The middle brow, like the middle 
class, is traditionally (and as vaguely) 
divided into the lower and upper. For 
the lower-middle brow here are selec- 
tions from two plays, Career Angel and 
The Magnificent Yankee, chunks from 
two of Bruce Marshall’s novels, J. B. 
Morton’s parody (done in the best 
Leacock manner) of tales of espionage 
(this time in the midst of the Loyal 
North West Huntingdonshire Fusiliers) 
and other sensibly funny pieces. Upper- 
middle brows among Mr. Phelan’s read- 





WE WILL BOAST 


and who shall prevent us?—about the 
Knox LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL. 
You may think our opinion that it is 
far and away the finest Daily Missal in 
existence exaggerated—if you haven’t 
seen it. Even hard-bitten, gooseberry- 
eyed trade buyers (no, no, not you, 
Mr. Brown) fall for it on sight: pray 
do ask to see it at your bookstore, in 
all four bindings: we list them again 
for luck, noting that all bindings are 
good leather, and that our own 
favorite is the morocco: $10, red 
edges; $12, gold edges; $15, morocco, 
and $25 in wear-for-ever sealskin. 
Each Missal, in any binding, comes in 
an individual box with liturgical 
decorations, but we’d want it just as 
badly ourselves without that. 


We were just wishing someone would 
hurry up and send us a review of 
Mary Perkins’ MIND THE BABY 
($2), when in came a superb one from 
Father John S. Kennedy. He begins “If 
you have a baby, if you have ever had 
a baby, if you might someday have a 
baby, if you know a baby, if you have 
ever been a baby, I strongly recom- 
mend to you Mary Perkins’ new book” 
and ends “I began this book indiffer- 
ently, quickly realized I had hold of 
something good, and went through it 
with mounting pleasure and enthusi- 
asm. Unless you absolutely hate babies, 
you will revel in it.” Ha! 


Father Heenan’s THEY MADE 
ME SIGN ($2) will be coming back 
into stock by the time you read this: 
an awful lot of non-Catholics must be 
thinking of marrying Catholics to 
have bought it up at such a rate. Non- 
Catholics like it, we gather, in fact, 
Dr. Ficke, a Presbyterian minister, who 
reviewed it, says: “Writing as a Protes- 
tant, the reviewer feels that one should 
be profoundly thankful for this little 
volume . . . the book should be in the 
hands of every Protestant minister so 
that he may have a perfect under- 
standing of a problem on which he is 
sure to be consulted.” 


All these books and a good many more 

are fully described, reviewed, etc., in 

the current issue of Sheed & Ward’s 

OWN TRUMPET. If you haven’t 

1 your copy, write to Betty Mac- 
i. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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AMAZING 24 HOUR 


BOOK SERVICE 
books Mailed Same Day 
Order keceived/ 


Ne Delay, No Long Waiting 
Specialized Individual 
Attention 


It’s here! Quick dependable delivery that brings 
books to your doorstep just a few days after you 
mail your order. Connell-Keelin leaders in the 
Catholic book field give each order immediate 
attention. No delay. No long waiting. Schools, 
parishes, libraries . . . take advantage of our 
wholesale prices. More for your book dollar. 
ORDER TDAY ! FREE PERPETUAL BOOK- 
LIST: Send name and address on letterhead or 
include request with order. Write Dept. 015. 


ORDER TODAY from 
CONNELL-KEELIN BOOKS, INC. 
39 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
A distinguished Service 
to Catholic Libraries 





















“There’s no such thing 
as a bad boy!” 


This unshakeable faith, a borrowed ‘5 
$90, and five boys were all that Fa- ; 
ther Flanagan had when he founded ag 
Boys Town thirty-one years ago. . 
This is the story he lived, told in 
full for the first time, and with it 
the story of boys he made into men 
—boys who never had a home, or a 
friend, or a future but for him. In- 
ternationally famous today, Boys 
Town is the monument to one man 
who devoted his life to resurrecting 
the good in boys whom society 
abandoned . . . a story all the more 
inspiring because it’s true! 


FULTON OURSLER 


Author of THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


ers should gravitate to Frank O’Con- 
nor’s “First Confession” and Sean 
O’Faolain’s “The Confessional,” for 
humor muted by artistry. They will 
find other bits in the collection also re- 
warding. 

Much of the cookery section is high- 
brow fare, and there are two items 
which are particularly suited to the 
caviar-trained palate. They are Jimmy 
Durante’s “My Deproach to Art”—one 
hopes he has a million of them—and 
a magnificent tall tale by Padraic Col- 
um, “The Spaeman,” one of those rule- 
of-three affairs; it illustrates the law 
of climax to perfection. 

Eric Gill used to say in bleak mo- 
ments: “Some architect hath done this.” 
Almost every sampler of this “risible 
reader by Catholic writers,” as he strays 
into a story or essay not meant for him, 
will be occasionally moved to mutter: 
“Some anthologist hath done this.” A 
canny anthologist, there’s no denying, 
has brought this collection together, 
and he has undoubtedly provided some- 
thing—a smile, chuckle or guffaw— 


and WILL OURSLER 
tell one of the most inspiring 
i = real Iife stories ever lived 
: in America 


| FATHER FLANAGAN 
OF BOYS TOWN 


it | DOUBLEDAY 







Just published ¢ Illustrated, $3 
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for everybody. Even this reviewer, a 
known sourpuss, to borrow a phrase 
from one of Mr. Phelan’s contributors, 
“smiled and was half amused.” 

Ritey HucHeEs 


THE WORD 














Brethren: Speak ye the truth every man 
with his neighbor, for we are members 
one of another. . . . Give not place to 
the devil. 


“But believe in him, Joe,” I said, “Be- 
lieve in him!” 

“Believe in the devil, Dad?” 

“Just as firmly as you believe in any 
other truth that God has revealed to 
us.” 

“Oh. You mean, believe that there 
are devils?” 

“Yes. Believe in them because if you 
don’t you won’t be on guard against 
them. And for the same reason, respect 
them.” 

“Respect devils, Dad?” 

“Not in the way you mean. Not as 
you respect a good person for his good- 
ness. Certainly not for their hatred of 
God and of people. Not for their love 
of evil, their terrible lust for sin.” 

“Then for what, Dad?” 

“For the nature that God gave them. 
He made them angels; and even fallen 
angels have the powers of angels. Did 
you ever hear anybody say, ‘Never 
underestimate your foe’?” 

“No.” 

“Did you ever hear that a team lost 
a game because it was over-confident?” 

“Ves” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that the other team was 
better than they counted on. They got 
beaten because they were too cocky.” 

“That’s how a lot of people lose to 
the devil. Some don’t believe in him at 
all—which is exactly like not believing 
in the other team when it takes the field 
against you. Others forget that he’s got 
a lot of stuff on the ball, and that they 
need a lot of help and a lot of practice 
to beat him.” 

“Why don’t they know all those 
things? J know, and I’m only a kid.” 

“You've had top-flight coaching, Joe.” 

“Coaching?” 

“IT mean that you go to a school where 
you learn the whole truth. A school that 
isn’t afraid to face everything that is. 
A school where nobody ever lies to you 
—not even by just keeping quiet about 
some important facts that ought to be 
spoken of. A school that knows what 
you are, and why you're here, and 
where you’re going, and how to get 
there. A school that teaches the geo- 
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fiindstrom 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


For Schoolrooms, 
Libraries, Offices 


On approvel— 
direct from factory at 
40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need them — Lundstrom 
bookcases grow with 
your classroom and of- 
fice library. Sold direct 
only . . . subject to 
your approval, You save 
Middleman Profit. 
available in variety of 
designs, woods, finishes, 


C.J. LUNDSTROM Sn.” mon 
MFG. 60. 


guarantee matching ad- 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


ditional sections. En- 
dorsed by over 250,000 
Made for the better 
homes and offices 


users. Write for catalog 
since 1899 


graphy not only of the world you see, 
but also of the world you can’t see. A 
school that wouldn’t dream of trying to 
tell you the history of the human race 
without mentioning that God and 
Lucifer have had something to do with 
it. A school that gives you everything 
you need to make a glorious success of 
your life, Joe. Some day you'll realize 
how fortunate you were to go to a 
school that was free to face all the facts 
—a school that had real academic free- 
dom.” JosepH A. BrREIGc 








No, D-1049 showing 
complete line with 
FACTORY PRICES. 
New writers needed to re-write ideas 
and 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” FREE 
Details 





fascinating writing field. May bring 
you - ned .00 per hour spare time. 
Expe unnecessary. Write today 
for FREE. details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept.. X10, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 














An old fashioned 
recipe, but a 
new taste 
sensation. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85 ,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My _——— 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and_ welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 


Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
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THE SPIRIT OF DRAMA. The Gov- 
ernment of Norway r-cently invited a 
company of Negro actors to perform 
sections from Ibsen’s plays in Nor- 
wegian theatres. When the incident was 
reported in the New York Times it 
ignited a feverish discussion, in letters 
to the editor and elsewhere. On one 
side, the venture was described as a 
noble experiment; on the other, it was 
called an excursion in folly. 

Casting The Wild Duck, A Doll’s 
House or The Master Builder with 
Negro actors does at first thought seem 
absurd. Ibsen’s characters are Scandi- 
navians and presumably blondes. When 
the roles are assigned to performers 
whose complexions range from licorice 
to tan, the contrast of colored actors 
with white characters might be suffi- 
cient to destroy dramatic illusion. That 
is precisely what happened when Can- 
ada Lee smeared chalk on his face and 
tried to be an Italian in The Duchess 
of Maifi. 

Drama is an inventive as well as a 
creative art, however, and often finds a 
way to by-pass a barrier of race or 
geography. In the heydey of the WPA 
Theatre, a group of Negro players 
made Macbeth plausible simply by 
changing the locale of the play from 
Scotland to an unnamed West Indian 
island. A few years later Billy Rose, 
by shifting the action from the Old 
Wold to the New, changed Carmen to 
Carmen Jones, and made the opera 
more exciting and popular than any 
former production. Anna _ Lucasta, 
originally the story of a Polish girl, 
became a standout hit when the leading 
character was translated into a Negro. 
In the motion-picture version of the 
story, I hear, Anna has recrossed the 
color line. 

A few years ago a play called The 
Home of the Brave was reviewed in 
this column. A few weeks ago a picture 
with the same title was reviewed by my 
neighbor, Moira Walsh. The leading 
character was Jewish when I com- 
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As reviewers see 
our current best sellers... 


MAKERS of the 
MODERN MIND 


by Thomas P. Neill 
Already in its second printing. 
", . « a well balanced series of in- 
teresting essays which probe rather 
interestingly into the background of 
modern prejudices. . . ."—Books on 


Trial. 
7 $3.75 


The CATHOLIC 
REFORMATION 


by Pierre Janelle 
“The Catholic Reformation is a 
sound treatment of a controversial 
subject. The author exhibits the care 
of a scholar and the enthusiasm of a 
teacher in presenting his material."— 


America. $4.50 


HENRY 
the EIGHTH 


by Theodore Maynard 

- a scholarly, impressive and 
arresting treatment of one of the 
most widely chronicled lives in English 
history . . . an unprejudiced historical 
summary ‘of a tempestuous period and 
of a King who could do, and did, 
many wrongs." — Philadelphia In- 


quirer. $3.75 


MARY 
and 
JOSEPH 


Their Lives and Times 
by the Rev. Denis O’Shea 


"It is difficult to see how this book 
. . . can ever be superseded in its 
field. . . . From the first chapter to 
the last, (it) is inspiring and endear- 
ing, a wholly new, informative, com- 
plete, and beautiful portrait of Mary 
and Joseph. .. ."—The Register. 


$3.50 


DAYS 
BEYOND 
RECALL 


by Roger Dooley 
"This story of Irish Catholic life in 
Buffalo 30 years ago has been ex- 
pertly recaptured by Mr. Dooley, who 
has a fine eye for detail and has 





obviously done much careful re- 
search... ."—Buffalo Evening News. 
$3.50 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


110 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 





MASSACHUSETTS 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





MINNESOTA 




















INDIANA 





SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Holy Cross, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: 4 degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the “‘Zephyr,’’ ‘Hiawatha,’ 

the ‘400.’’ Only FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 

Address the Secretary 





NEW YORK 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents, 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, in- 
cluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230. 














FLORIDA 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day Sehool for Girls 
ones by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, ering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 
Address: Sister Superior 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 

Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


mented on the story; by the time Miss 
Walsh got around to it he had become 
a Negro. 

In each instance a “white” play was 
performed by colored actors. Except in 
the case of Macbeth, the casting had no 
appreciable effect on the intention or 
quality of the play. The actors in 
Macbeth were quondam vaudeville per- 
formers and alumni of stock companies. 
Since their tongues had not been 
trained for Shakespeare’s blank verse, 
they made a mess of it. The result was 
happier in Memphis Bound, a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera—The Mikado — 
which was changed from white-face to 
sepia. 

Although the motive in each instance 
was mercenary—the desire of a pro- 
ducer to shock the public with a 
theatrical novelty that would pay off at 
the box office—each venture under- 
scored a profound truth. The essence of 
drama is spiritual conflict, and has 
nothing to do with the color of a man’s 
skin or the pattern of his flag. A father 
trying to keep a wayward son out of 
trouble is a dramatic figure, no matter 
whether he lives in Topeka or Tim- 
buctoo. 

There is really nothing anomalous 
about Negro actors playing Ibsen in 
Norway. The only thing that counts is 
whether they catch or miss the spirit 
of the play. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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MICHIGAN 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pr dical, journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 21 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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THE HEIRESS combines authoritative 
use of Hollywood’s matchless technical 
resources with a rare degree of artistry 
to produce an uncompromisingly intel- 
ligent, wholly satisfying adult movie. 
Henry James’ novel of pre-Civil War 
New York society, Washington Square, 
was considerably altered and expanded 
when dramatized a few years ago. Ac- 
cording to the play and the film, Cath- 
erine Sloper was a meek, virtuous and 
tragically plain young woman, devoted 
to her distinguished father and hope- 
lessly inhibited in social intercourse by 
the specter of her brilliant, accom- 
plished and beautiful mother, who had 
died giving her birth, When a hand- 
some youth, full of social graces, came 
courting her, she fell trustingly and 
deeply in love. That the suitor’s inter- 
est in his dull and graceless daughter 
was based on anything but her expecta- 
tion of $30,000 a year was not even 
considered by her father. His threat 
to disinherit her successfully discour- 
aged the young man’s ardor, but not 
before Catherine learned for the first 
time that her father’s actions were 
motivated by contempt rather than love 
for her. This knowledge gave her the 
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DEVIN-ADAIR 
FALL BOOKS 


TARRY FLYNN 
by Patrick Kavanagh 


A robust and original novel of Irish rural 
life by one of Ireland’s most interesting 
young writers already noted as a 75 


MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH YOUR LAND 


by Leonard Wickenden 


Illustrated with woodcuts 

by E. W. Bartlett 

A chemist reports on the importance of 
organic fertilizing in farming. Especially 
significant in its discussion of antibiotics 
and trace elements. $2.50 


THE ROAD AHEAD: 


America’s Creeping Revolution 


by John T. Flynn 


A hard-hitting analysis of America’s 
progress towards Fabian Socialism or 
Fascism. $2.50 


THE CUSTER STORY 
The Life and Letters of General 
George A. Custer and his wife 
edited by 

Marguerite Merington 


The famous Civil War general and his 
wife were born letter-writers. This book 
presents a new and vivid portrait of an 
era. Illustrated with rare photogreols 


THE GANDHI SUTRAS 
The Basic Teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Arranged by D. S. Sarma 


What Gandhi had to say in his own 
words: on God and immortality, a just 
government, and village industries. $2.50 


THE AWL-BIRDS 
by J. K. Stanford 
Illustrated by A. M. Hughes 


An unusually distinguished novelette by 
a new young English naturalist. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. A perfect ee 


HOW THE DONKEYS 
CAME TO HAITI 

and Other Tales 

by Gyneth Johnson 
Illustrated by 

Angelo di Benedetto 


Wonderful folk-tales of the natural and 
supernatural, by an author who heard 
them told in the mountain villages in 
moonlight get-togethers. The illustrator 
is a distinguished artist who has also 
lived in Haiti. $2.50 


THE ART OF 
COCKFIGHTING 


A Handbook for Beginners 
and Old-Timers 
by Arch Ruport 


The first book of its kind in almost 100 
years, destined to be the standard in its 
field. Illustrations by Lloyd Sandford 
and old color prints make it of particular 
interest to any sportsman. $5.00 


The 
DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


poise and resourcefulness for which 
she had sought so long in vain, but too 
late for her to use them except to gain 
a warped and joyless peace from 
cruelly turning the tables on the two 
men who had victimized her. The pic- 
ture h.s been held up as proof that 
the lower depths need not be plumbed 
to achieve valid drama. On the other 
hand, it effectively corroborates the 
sometimes disputed fact that great 
drama cannot be compounded wholly 
from the beautiful and good in life. In 
projecting the study of heart-breaking 
vulnerability and subtle cruelty, direc- 
tor William Wyler has done a master- 
ful job of achieving a disciplined but 
sustained emotional intensity and of 
clothing what might have been merely 
a period piece in the fabric of timeless 
and fascinating human drama. As the 
suitor, Montgomery Clift, who arrived 
from Broadway armed with a formid- 
able array of rave reviews, gets his first 
chance at a screen role requiring him 
to act. I frankly don’t know whether he 
gives a complex, carefully thought-out 
performance or whether, finding him- 
self in water over his head, he merely 
muddles through as best he can. There 
is no doubt at all, however, that Olivia 
de Havilland and Ralph Richardson, as 
the daughter and father, are superb, or 
that the film’s exquisite and unobtru- 
sively authentic settings and_ lovely 
score are indeed a rare delight. (Para- 
mount) 


ICHABOD AND MR. TOAD. This 
latest of Walt Disney’s built-in double 
features rather dismally demonstrates 
that despite the charm and imagination 
of his cartoon images and his un- 
doubted mastery of technique, he can 
be painfully deficient in good taste (in 
the esthetic sense of the word; morally 
the film is harmless). “Mr. Toad,” nar- 
rated by Basil Rathbone and describing 
the exploits of the very human animal 
characters in Kenneth Grahame’s The 
Wind in the Willows, has a good deal 
of the perception and delightful satire 
of the original, but is spoiled by a 
latter-day intrusion of a Chicago gang- 
ster-like atmosphere. With Bing Crosby 
as single commentator, /chabod lets 
Washi: gton Irving down with a louder 
and more complete thud. The primitive, 
painting-like, scenic backgrounds which 
Disney has devised for the story are 
quite lovely, but his conception of the 
people and events in Sleepy Hollow is 
as lacking in distinction and literary 
merit as an Al Capp comic strip, which 
it closely resembles. (RKO) 
Moira WALSH 














AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 














BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Publications 





THE HOLY BIBLE. The Catholic Family 
Bible. 1300 pages. 6’’x8’’. Red edge, $4.00; 
gold edge $6.25; Leather $8.00, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE. Explains 
its treasures and how to appreciate them. $1.96. 


MY PRAYERBOOK. The most popular Father 
Lasance prayerbook. 702 pages, 4'°%5%’’. 
Imit. Lea. $3.25; Amer. Seal $5.00; Mor. $6.00. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. The Mass for every 
Sunday end Holy Day. 704 pages, 3%’’x5%"’. 
Imit, Lea. $3.50; Lea. $5.00. 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. Complete for every day in the 
year, with Church history. 1382 pages, 4’’x 
6%’. Cloth $4.00; Imit. Lea. $6.50; Lea. $7.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Fr 








The Bond of Being 


An Essay on Analogy and 
Existence 


was recently featured in an ad in America. 
The author’s name, listed as John F. 
Anderson, should have been 


James F. Anderson 
The publisher of the book is the 


B. Herder Book 
Company 
15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The book is 341 pages in length and is 
priced at $4.00 
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POOL AND CABANA CLUB 
Rates from $5 Double @ $4 Single 
Annex from $4 Double © $3 Single 

Private Beach @ Cocktail Lounge @ Social Staff 

AIR COLLED by Westinghouse 
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a simple, easy way 
to teach your people 


Iafor mation helps you give your people 


extra instruction regularly . . . and 
at no cost to you. 


@ Absolutely NO Risk 
When you make INFORMATION available in your parish, 
you give your people extra instruction — all month, 
every month. And you run no risk because you pay 
only for copies actually used. 

@ Strictly on Approval 
That’s how your order goes to you each month. No 
obligation ; you can raise your order, cut or cancel it 
any time. What's more, there’s no need to return any 
unused copies; just deduct them from your bill. 
Special Parish Rate 
You also get a special parish discount based on the 
quantity used. So write today. 


ORDER NOW 
SS” 


Try Information this month; see 
for yourself just how Information 
can help your people. 


INUIT 


ANNUAL 


Information 


tHe CATHOLIC CHURCH 
im AMERICAN LIFE by the PAULIST FATHERS 
403 West 59th Street - New York 19 + New York 


HNL 


A monthly magazine published 
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Christian Christmas Cards 
by Berliner & Lanigan 
§ Cards in the spirit of the Liturgy, designed by contemporary artists 


and made with care befitting their meaning and purpose. 


§ This year a complete line of cards at five cents each is offered, 
equalling in quality any cards we have made in former years. 


Personal imprinting available at extra charge. 
Free full-color descriptive circular available, write to: 


BERLINER & LANIGAN 
Nevada City, California 
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PARADE 


THE NEWSPAPER SPACE DE- 
voted to instances of high ideals was 
on the microscopic side. . . . There was 
little reporting of lofty aims in life; 
much that indicated a widespread low- 
ering of ideals during last week. ... In 
Johnstown, Pa., a citizen attempted sui- 
cide with a gun for which he had been 
refused a permit... . Wifely affection 
seemed chilly. . . . In Pasadena, Tex., 
when police telephoned a wife that her 
husband and the family dog had been 
lodged in jail, she said: “I’ll come over 
and get the dog.” ... Fathers gave bad 
examples to their children... . In Tam- 
pico, Mexico, as an old worker walked 
out of church with a new bride on his 
arm, he found his wife and five children 
waiting for him on the church steps. 
After the bride fainted and onlookers 
rushed to mob him, he leaped into an 
automobile and fled. . . . The lowering 
of ideals assumed violent forms. ... In 
Elizabeth City, N. C., a housewife be- 
came convinced she would have to stop 
attacking her husband with an ax and 
trying to run over him with an automo- 
bile for at least two years. She had 
been convicted of such assaults and 
given a two-year suspended sentence. 
. . . Among both young and old, the 
absence of lofty aims in life was ob- 
served. ... In New York, a sixty-seven- 
year-old man, caught breaking into a 
home, told police he was growing too 
old to be a burglar. He revealed he had 
become too deaf to hear burglar 
alarms. . . . In the East, four girl high- 
school students cut classes to go shop- 
lifting in department stores. . . . Dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning motiva- 
tion for crimes were aired... . In New 
York, after a twenty-year-old resident 
was convicted of murder, a psychiatrist 
declared the youth was burdened with 
a mother complex and that deep in his 
emotions he had been searching for his 
mama. Taking a divergent view, the 
Judge pronounced the youth sane, sen- — 
tenced him to prison, commenting: “I 
do not feel that this young man went to 
the hotel, armed with a loaded pistol, 
looking for his mother. He was not 
search? ig for his mother when he shot 
his victim in the stomach. He murdered 
him because the victim did not have the 
combination to the hotel safe.” 











High ideals are the only ones in 
harmony with the lofty destiny man has 
in the life to come. .. . Every human be- 
ing in the world can still fumble his 
chance. .. . A lowering of ideals con- 
stitutes a most effective method where- 
by a man can lose his breath-taking © 
destiny. Joun A. TooMEY 
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